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Keligious CoiwimMunications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
The Advantages of Sickness. 


No truth is more clearly ascertain- 
ed, than that the present is a state of 
discipline ; and whatever of darkness 
may seem to rest over some of the 
dispensations of heaven, it is the 
christian’s privilege to confide in the 
assurance that all things will ulti- 
mately work together for his good. 
But notwithstanding some of the deal- 
ings of Providence are inscrutable, 
and seem to bear the inscription ‘ what 
Ido, thou knowest not now,’ there 
are others of his dispensations which 
from the reference they bear to our 
characters and circumstances, seem 
io bring along with them their own 
explanation. This is especially true 
of that most common affliction, stck- 
ness. We will devote this article to 
a consideration of some of its ad- 
vantages. 

1. The first advantage connected 
with sickness, which we shall notice 
is, that it is fitted to communicate a 
lively and sensible impression of the 
immediate agency of God. We all 
know how prone the human mind is 


to refer events to the operation of 


second causes. It is this which be- 
gets a kind of practical infidelity, and 
too often makes us feel and act like 
the fool who says in his heart, ‘ there 
isno God.? Even disease, in many 
of its forms, instead of rebuking, only 
encourages this wayward disposition. 
But sometimes it assumes an aspect 
which seems to bafile all human skill, 
aud force upon the mind the impres- 
sion that the hand of God is there. 
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When you look in vain for the opera- 
tion of second causes, and the confi- 
dence of the physician falters and 
sinks, and the highest efforts of med- 
ical skill, for a time, prove unavailing; 
in such cases, it is hard to resist the 
impression that there is an unseen 
hand at work which no human skill 
or energy can control. What won- 
derful knowledge is this which ex- 
tends to the organization of my sys- 
tem, and to the various causes by 
which it can be deranged? What 
power is that which has hitherto kept 
in motion the springs of life, but now 
by some mysterious precept, checks 
the vital currentas it passes through 
the veins? How important that that 
Being in whose hand my life is, should 
be my friend; and how fearful the 
thought of having him for an enemy. 
If it be the iendency of sickness to 
lead the mind to such a train of re- 
flections, to rebuke the spirit of prac- 
tical infidelity, and to intreduce the 
soul that was buried in sinful security 
toa kind of solemn intercourse with 
its maker, it can admit of no question 
that it is good for us to be thus afilic- 
ted. 

2. Another advantage of sickness 
is, that 7t corrects the estimate which 
we are too prone to form concerning 
the objects of life. ‘The long contin- 
ued enjoyment of health, has a ten- 
dency above almost any thing else, to 
magnify the value of worldly posses- 
sions. It throws around them a kind 
of fascinating drapery, that dazzles, 
and bewilders, and deceives us. To 
a vision corrupted by prosperity,— 
wealth, and honor and ease appear 
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to be essential ingredients in human 
happiness. But sickness, especially 
when it is sudden and severe, usually 
helps to break this enchantment ; and 
the value of the objects which had 
enchained our affections, often van- 
ishes before the power of a violent 
disease, like the bursting of a bubble. 
Go to the man whose energies are 
palsied by the hand of disease ; whose 
frame is convulsed with excruciating 
pain; whose tongue is parched with 
a burning fever; and tell him of the 
success of some favorite plan, by 
which his property may be increaseda 
hundred fold; and he will answer that 
itis all nothing to aman who is sus- 
pended between life and death ; that 
it cannot mitigate a single pain, or 
cast one vision of joy over the scene 
of his distress. Or you may tell the 
ambitious man struggling under this 
pressure of pain, that a wreath of 
worldly glory is prepared for him, 
that he is the idol of the populace, 
and that multitudes stand ready to do 
him homage; and if he answers you 
at all, it will be in groans and tears. 
Or you may give notice to the epi- 
cure that a most luxurious banquet is 
made ready for him, in which his 
taste has been consulted, even to the 
highest delicacies; and he will turn 
from it with disgust and loathing. 
‘If you intend not to mock my agony,’ 
he will say, ‘try to administer some 
relief to this aching head, or pour 
some consolation into this bleeding 
heart, and leave off making experi- 
ments upon my animal appetite.’ 
Nothing is more certain than that the 
objects which most men are pursuing 
with the greatest eagerness, when 
viewed from a sick bed, appear hard- 
ly worthy of a thought. Here we 
see them aimost in the light of eter- 
nity. How preposterous to pursue, 
with an inordinate attachment, ob- 
jects which are so barren of cosonla- 
tion when we most need it ! 

3. Sickness teaches us the impor- 
tance of religion. When the pulse 
of life beats high, and sickness and 
death are viewed as indefinitely dis- 
tant, it too often happens that reli- 


gion is considered, at least, as a maj. 
ter of secondary importance. ¢ Be. 
cause sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set 
in them to doevil.’ But if any thing 
is fitted to awaken the soul from its 
wretched delusions, it is the voice of 
God speaking to us in sickness. Here 
it seems impossible that the most 
careless should remain indifferent. 
There have, indeed, been a few in. 
stances in which infidelity has suc. 
ceeded in disguising its horrour, and 
‘playing the comedian’ upon the 
death-bed ; but probably the instance 
rarely occurs, in which severe sick- 
ness does not awaken the fears, or re- 
prove the conduct of the ungodly. 
Whatever we may think of the im- 
portance of religion when we are in 
health, there can be but one opinion 
concerning it when sickness has crip- 
pled our energies, and made the world 
appear impotent and unavailing. At 
such a moment I feel, and no argu- 
ment can convince me that it is a de- 
lusion, that I need consolation of 2 
higher kind than the world can give. 
Even my friends, in whom I have 
been accustomed to confide, and 
whose kind offices still attend me. 
can do nothing to alleviate my an- 
guish. Perhaps the moment of my 
departure is near. Perhaps this cra- 
zy agitated frame will yield to some 
convulsion that is not far distant, and 
fall into dust. I need an everlasting 
arm to rest upon. I am going to 
meet my God, and I cannot stand be- 
fore him unless this guilt is washed 
away, and this condemning sentence, 
which thunders in my ears, is revers- 
ed. Ina word, I need an interest in 
the pardoning, purifying, comfortitg 
religion of the gospel. 

Have you ever been dangerousl) 
sick, and have not these been youl 
reflections ? Then, I entreat you, be 
not so infatuated as to dismiss them 
because God has restored your health. 
Take care how you neglecta reli- 
gion, which appeared to you in the 
most honest hour of your lives, of ut 
speakable importance. 
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4, Sickness furnishes great advan- 
tages for self-examination. When 
we attempt to look into the state of 
our hearts, in seasons of health and 
prosperity, there is danger of our be- 
ing satisfied with a cursory view of 
the exierior, without searching into 
‘he motives and principles of action. 
But when the glare of earthly objects 
has vanished, and the realities of the 
eternal world, force themselves upon 
our minds, then, if ever, we shall be 
honest in our intercourse with our- 
selves. It is a good time to review 
our past lives; to see how we have 
discharged our duty towards God; 
whether we have exercised those pi- 
ous and devout affections, which he 
requires; whether we have received 
his unnumbered mercies with thank- 
fulness ; whether we have made con- 
fession of our numerous sins with pen- 
itence; whether we have complied 
with the conditions on which eternal 
life is proffered to our acceptance. 
Here, too, it is natural to enquire 
what has been our conduct towards 
our fellow-men. In our intercourse 
with the world, have we been honest 
and upright; have we never over- 
reached or defrauded our neighbour ; 
have we treated the foibles of others 
with charitable forbearance; have 
we rendered good for evil, and bles- 
sing for cursing P 

A sick-bed also, presents a fair op- 
portunity for enabling us to decide in 
regard to the character of our reli- 
gious faith. Jt isexceedingly natur- 
al to depraved man, to endeavour to 
make religion set as lightly upon him 
as possible; to wish to loosen his 
bands, and blot out the more humb- 
ling peculiarities of the christian faith : 
and there is much danger that that 
system of religion which is formed 
entirely under the influence of pros- 
perity, will prove to be one that will 
only gather gloom around the bed of 
sickness and death. It is a privi- 


lege to be able to examine our reli- 
gious faith by the light of eternity. 
Many a man who has been doubting 
and disputing, concerning the doc- 
‘rines of religion all his life, has been 
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brought by one violent disease to 
abandon all his skepticism, and to 
embrace with the firmest conviction, 
the truths of the Bible. Here, too, we 
may advantageously enquire wheth- 
er our faith is a living, practical 
principle; whether our hope is built 
merely upon the orthodoxy of our 
creed, and the zeal with which we 
contend for the doctrinal point of our 
religion, or upon that union to the 
Redeemer, that purity of heart, and 
holiness of life, without which no man 
can see the Lord. 

5. Sickness is of great importance 
to teach us the value of health. It is 
a common observation, and it applies 
in all its force to the blessing of health, 
that those blessings which are the most 
common, and the most indispensable 
to our happiness, are those which we 
are most inclined to undervalue and 
forget. ‘Lhe long continued enjoy- 
meut of health often begets a kind of 
self-confidence, calculated to revolt a 
mind that is habitually awake to the 
interests of eternity. There is here 
and there a man who, by the special 
favour of heaven, has been almost 
entirely exempted from the pains and 
infirmities of disease; and if he has 
not become wanton in his prosperity, 
and imagined that his mountain 
stands so strong that it cannot be mo- 
ved, he is probably indebted to the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. There is, 
moreover, a large class of society, 
who give themselves up to an unre- 
strained course of sensual indulgence ; 
who spend days and nights amidst 
the unhallowed revellings of intem- 
perance ; and many who are elevated 
to the pinnacle of society, who main- 
tain a style of extravagance in living, 
that is fitted to undermine the consti- 
tution, and bring on a_ premature 
death. ‘To persons of these several 
descriptions, sickness is of immense 
importance to teach them not to trifle 
with that blessing which lies at the 
foundation of their earthly comfort. 
They will learn, more effectually, the 
value of health, and the importance of 
a temperate and well regulated habit, 
from having the hand of disease once 
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stretched over them, than from all 
other arguments united. 

6. It is the tendency of sickness 
also, to awaken and promote a spirit 
of gratitude. Itseems hardly pos- 
sible that a serious man who has the 
power of recollection on a sick-bed, 
should not very soon find himself em- 
ployed in meditating on the good- 
ness of God. His mind now fastens 
with gratitude on a variety of bles- 
sings, which had before almost escap- 
ed his observation. ‘fam sick, but 
for how long a time has the blessing 
of health been continued to me ; and 
how light is my distress, even now, 
compared with that of many of my 
fellow-men. [am sick, but how ma- 
ny comforts have [ left. I have 
friends who watch over me with anx- 
iety, who stand ready to anticipate 
my wishes, and do every thing in their 
power for my restoration and com- 
fort. Many of my fellow creatures 
who are afflicted in the same manner, 
are without friends, without medical 
aid, without any of the comforts 
which surround me. Iam sick, and 
it may be, the prospect of death is 
opening before me; but perhaps | 
can contemplate it without alarm: I 
have a hope anchored on the rock of 
ages: lam not afraid to drop this 
tenement of clay, for [ know that | 
have a building of God.’ Christian, 
have not such reflections as these 
softened the bed of sickness, and al- 
most drawn trom you a thanksgiving 
to God, even for your afflictions ? If 
your health has been restored, has 
not your heari risen to heaven in the 
devout and grateful aspiration, * Bless 
the Lord, O my soul !’ 

7. Sickness teaches us to be hum- 
ble. Itshows us that those posses- 
sions which we most value, and up- 
on which we are most apt to pride 
ourselves, are held by a feeble tenure ; 
it makes us feel that man, at his best 
estate, is altogether vanity. How 
unbecoming is pride ina being whose 
breath is in his nostrils; who is 
crushed before the moth, who sinks 
down upon the bed of languishment, 
never to rise again, unless the arm of 
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the Almighty is extended for his re. 
hef. Can such a being retain a spirit 
of pride ? Is it possible that he should 
bring away from his sick bed no im. 
pressions of his own vanity and jp. 
significancer ‘Then, if ever, must 
he not sink into the dust, and ex. 
claim, * Lord, what is man that thoy 
art mindful of him !’ 

Finally : Sickness teaches us the 
folly of delaying our preparation 
for death. It seems to be little com. 
paratively, that can be done to pre- 
pare for a dying hour, even amidst 
the gratest advantages that sickness 
can afford. If we delay this prepa- 
ration to a sick-bed, we can calculate 
upon nothing but pain and distrac- 
tion. Let us learn, then, to act the 
wiser part. Let us remember that 
the most vigorous health is no securi- 
ty against the inroads of disease ; that 
while we are dreaming of life, death 
may be knocking at the door. 
‘* Whatsoever our hand findeth to 
do, therefore, let us do it with our 
might ;” and then disease and death, 
will not overwhelm us, come when 
they will. 

AL.GROTUS. 


aC eR 
ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 

I some time since, heard a dis- 
course in which [ was so much inter- 
ested, that I endeavoured to obtain 
an extract for publication, and now 
send it to you for that purpose ; as it 
relates to a subject that is now agita- 
ted with some warmth among us, ! 
hope you will give it a place. The 
great point which the preacher la- 
boured to prove, was the certainty 
of the fulfilment of all the declarations 
of the Scriptures. After spending 
considerable time in establishing his 
proposition upon general principles, 
he enumerated the great leading 
promises of the Scriptures, all of 
which would surely be fulfilled ; and 
then, in conclusion, spoke as fol- 
lows : 

Upon the finally impenitent, God 
has threatened everlasting banish- 
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nent from his presence. ‘Hath He 
said, and shall He not do it ? Hath 
He spoken, and shall He not make it 
sood 2 Even in this life, that sys- 
rem of retribution is commenced, 
which shall, in the world beyond the 
crave, be perfected, upon the strict 
and immutable principles of justice. 
But this is barely tasting the bitter 
cup, whose very dregs must hereafter 
be swallowed. Even here, however, 
we have, I repeat, decisive marks of 
ihe commencement of a scheme of 
retribution. We find that idleness, 
imprudence, and prodigality, are suc- 
ceeded by poverty and distress; 
falsehood, and a want of principle, 
are followed by loss of reputation and 
influence, and by misery in number- 
less forms. A life of profligacy and 
dissipation, generally terminates in 
remorse, sickness and unhappy death; 
folly in youth, is almost invariably, 
the precursor of a miserable and 
wretched old age. While, on the 
other hand, early wisdom usually 
leads to happiness in advanced life ; 
piety and rectitude are attended with 
peace of mind, and a relish for the 
blessings shed around us, and are, in 
the end, followed by tranquility in 
death. Industry, economy and tem- 
perance, conduct to health and long 
life, and are often rewarded with 
wealth and power—with influence 
and reputation. In all this we see 
the hand of God ;—a moral govern- 
ment in embryo ;—the early dawn of 
arighteous dispensation. ‘The rays 
of God’s justice are now indeed seen 
singly, scattered here and_ there, 
through the world; but these rays 
will hereafter be collected into one 
immense beam, that will pour an ir- 
resistible flood of light into the men- 
tal eye. Hear the language of the 
Scriptures ; what the providence of 
God renders thus highly probable, is, 
by them,at once reduced toa certainty, 
“They that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlast- 
ing life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt.” Those on the 
left hand “ shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment.” “They that 


obey not the gospel cf our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from<the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of His power.” Then the fire of 
God’s wrath, kindled by the sins of 
the impenitent, shall burn for ever 
and ever. ‘Then conscience, that 
deathless ‘ vicegerent of God in the 
soul,’ which, even now, embitters all 
the enjoyments of the sinner, and 
hunts him from every hiding-place, 
—then she will do her perfect work, 
aided bya memory fresh and reten- 
tive, recalling the thousand scenes of 
guilt and sin, now transacting this 
side the grave. Then unbelievers 
shali realize what it is to feel the 
gnawings of the worm that never 
dies. Their hearts leaping in wild 
agony, they will then wring their 
hands in bitterness, because of their 
folly and guilt in rejecting an offer- 
ed saviour. Knowing that their own 
destiny is fixed forever, how eagerly 
will they desire to send the warning 
voice from this region of despair, to 
friends still in the land of the living : 
‘¢T pray thee, therefore, father Abra- 
ham,” said Dives in hell, “that thou 
wouldest send Lazarus to my Fa- 
ther’s house ; for I have five breth- 
ren, that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of 
torment.” This is, as the word of 
God informs us, the language of one 
of those, who are now drinking the 
cup of bitterness.---Each his own tor- 
turer,—falsehood reigning in every 
breast, unconfiding and unconfided 
in,x—who can adequately describe 
the misery of the inhabitants of the 
regions of perdition? What unbe- 
lieving mortal, conscious of his im- 
penitence and his alienation from 
God shall dare to hope for an escape? 
Is there one such unbeliever in this 
house. Remember that the Almigh- 
ty has threatened, and he will cer- 
tainly and surely execute. There is no 
insincerity no equivocation,no change 
of mind withGod. “ He is not a man 
that he should lie; nor the son of 
man that he should repent.” “ He 
has said, and he willdo it. He has 
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spoken, and he will make it good.” 
A regard to his own word, demands 
that he should punish the impenitent 
transgressor. A regard to the well- 
fare of his government requires it. 
He owes it to himself,— to his own 
character, that those, who have con- 
temned nis authority,—who have re- 
jected the Son of his love, and resist- 
ed every cflert to lead them back to 
the fold, should know what ‘a fear- 
ful thing” it is “ to fall into the hands 
of the living God.” 


A SEKMON. 


John, ix. 4—I must work the works 
of Him that sent me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no 
mon can work. 


‘Lo! ITcome: in the volume of 
the book it is written of me; I delight 
to do thy will, Oh, my God!’ This 
is ihe language in which was pro- 
phetically announced the arrival of 
the Messiah, to accomplish the glo- 
rious plan of redemption. For near 
four thousand years the appearance 
of the promised seed of the woman 
was, by the pious in every age, anx- 
iously expected. At length an angel 
from Heaven proclaimed a Saviour’s 
birth: ‘ Behold! I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people ; for unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” The 
Messiah had, at last, appeared in 
“the form of a servant” and “ in 
fashion asa man.” In his life the 
language of prophesy was com- 
pletely fulfilled. All his conduct 
had a direct reference to the grand 
end for which he came into the world. 
When yet a child, atthe early age of 
twelve years, he declared his purpose 
of being wholly devoted to the great 
work assigned him. When his earth- 
ly parents sought him ¢ sorrowing,’ 
and enquired why he had forsaken 
them: ‘ Wist ye not,” replied he 
“that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” ‘* My meat,” said he to 
his disciples, “is to do the will of 
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him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” Accordingly his constant em. 
ployment was to spread happiness 
around him by doing good to the bo. 
dies and souls of men; and also, by 
working miracles, to attest his mig. 
sion from God. It was when he was 
about to restore to sight a man blind 
from his birth, that the sord Jesys 
said in the language of the text, “] 
roust work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day; the night 
cometh, when no man can work,” 
He thus announced that the greatest 
diligence on his part, was necessary, 
as the appointed time, in which his 
work was to be accomplished, had 
nearly expired. His crucifixion was 
at hand. His earthly career would 
then be closed ; and the heaven-born 
plan of redemption consummated. 

Our text primarily, then, relates to 
Christ. But it may he considered by 
way of accommodation, as _ referring 
to ourselves. This is the important 
and interesting light in which we are 
next to view it. 

1. We have, each of us, a work to 
perform : We are, while here, to se- 
cure the salvation of our never-dying 
souls. This is the prime object ; 
the grand end for which we are sent 
into this world. 

At our birth, “aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and stran- 
gers to the covenants of promise, ha- 
ving no hope, and without God in 
the world,”—lying in moral ruins— 
depraved in our dispositions—fasten- 
ing our affections upon forbidden ob- 
jects—impure in the motives that 
reign within us, and disobedient in 
our external conduct,—this being our 
melancholy, our guiity state ; God 
requires of us a radical change in our 
character, our dispositions, our mo- 
tives, and our external conduct. 
‘ Except a man be born again,” it 
is written, ‘he cannot see the king- 
dom of God,” and without holiness 
‘*no man shal! see the Lord.” 

Qualified, however, in our faculties, 
to know and serve God ; with the vol- 
ume of inspiration before us; suI- 
rounded, on every side, by an abun- 











Jance of such works as clearly de- 
clare the character of their author ; 
warned by the afflictions, and encour- 
aged by the blessings of his provi- 
dence; he justly commands us to 
love him. “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength.” 
He is to have our supreme regard. 
Our own selves—earthly objects— 
nay, all things else—are to dwindle 
into their proper insignificance ; 
while our affections are to be perma- 
nently fixed upon him who is worthy 
of our love. 

Again; because of our obliga- 
tions tu this best of beings, and be- 
cause of our numberless transgres- 
sions, (of whose existence we have 
abundant evidence ;) repentance for 
these transgressions, is, with reason, 
made a prominent part of our great 
work: God now commandeth all 
men every where to repent.” This 
repentance, to be acceptable, must 
not be merely remorse, arising from 
the discovery of the fact, that we are 
exposed to punishment. Its grand 
characteristic is not to be a servile 
fear—a dread of future torment. This 
is that sorrow of the world” that 
“ worketh death.” A mau may pos- 
sess it to the highest degree,and yet be 
one of those,upon whose devoted head 
the wrath of the Almighty shall fall. 
But “ godly sorrow”—even angelic- 
al repentance—has its origin in a 
deep conviction of the abused good- 
hess, and the despised excellence of 
the Lord our God. It is the heart- 
rending lamentation of a child that 
has transgressed against a Father, 
whom he tenderly loves, and greatly 
reveres. Self-accusation is now his 
business. The ingratitude, the folly, 
and guilt, and hatefulness of his trans- 
gressions, fill his soul with anguish. 
The deeper this conviction—the 
greater this self-abasement ; usually 
the better the future conduct; and 
the more abundant the fruits “ meet 
for repentance.” 

But repentance is not our only 
duty; we are not left to mourn for 
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our sins without hope of pardon. 
Blessed be God, a way of access to 
his favour, is opened; a rat.om 
is provided; our Redeemer’s (> d 
is shed: “He that believets/ oa 
the Son, hath everlasting life; an’ 
he that believeth not on the So” 
shall not see life, but the wrath ot 
God abideth on him.” ‘This faith is 
not the province of the intellect alone. 
It is not barely the assent of the un- 
derstanding to the truth of an histori- 
cal fact. It does not covsist, wholly, 
in the cold, menial acknowledgment 
that Jesus is the Saviour of sinners— 
an acknowledgment that may be re- 
iterated thousands of times in succes- 
sion, without having a particle of in- 
fluence upon the conduct. ‘ihe faith, 
which the gospel recognizes, also in- 
volves the exercise of the affections. 
‘¢ With the heart, man believeth unto 
righteousness.” This faith is not a 
dead and an inoperative, but a living 
and productive faith. It is charac- 
terised as the faith that “ worketh,”’ 
and that ‘* by love” to the Lord Je- 
sus. Deeply sensible of his excel- 
lence, the subject of this faith fixes 
his affections upon him as “ the chief- 
est among ten thousand,” and as 
‘** one altogether lovely.” Upon his 
merits the sinner builds, as the only 
sure foundation of his acceptance 
with God. In proportion as his love 
to Christ increases; the higher wil! 
be his estimate of his Saviour’s char- 
acter,—the greater his confidence in 
the promises of the ‘ anointed” of 
God,—the more marked and exten- 
sive will be their influence upon his 
life and conversation. 

The subject of this faith will ad- 
vance especially, in genuine love of, 
and sincere regaid for, his fellow- 
men, well recollecting the scriptural! 
mandate, ‘ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” He will, in all things, grad- 
ually become more and more assi- 
mulated to the image of his Redeem- 
er, and through the influence of faith 
be ripening for heaven. 

Jt also belongs to our work, and is 
our duty, (while God spares our lives 
and continues us on earth,) to be ac- 
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tive in doing good to others, having 
engraven on the tablets of our memo- 
ries, in legible and indelible charac- 
ters, the memorable declaration of our 
Lord, ‘It is more blessed to give, 
than to receive ’—more blessed to be 
the instruments of happiness to our 
fellow-men, than to receive it from 
them. And if we have this princi- 
ple constantly in view ; it will be our 
heart’s desire and aim, (so far as in us 
lies,) to aid in saving the souls of 
others—in leading them back to the 
fold of the great and good shepherd, 
that we may all, at the final day, be 
found to be accepted of God. 

These are some of the essential par- 
ticulars in the work which weare,each 
ofus,sentinto this worldtoaccomplish. 

2. Weare to work “while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can 
work.” This life is the appropriate 
iime,—the only season given for the 
performance of our great work. This 
is our day of trial; our period of pro- 
bation. Our existence here, is only 


preparatory to our existence hereaf- 


ter. [tis butthe infancy of our be- 
ing. This world was designed to be 
only the nursery of heaven, that 
men might here be trained up to be 
inhabitants of everlasting mansions of 
bliss. Our conduct here determines 
our destiny forever. ‘ There is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom” concerning our salvation, 
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eagerly,—how quickly would we se 
about that great work, the salvation, 
of the soul. But it will then be too 
late. The die will be cast 3 the books 
will be closed forever. 


Great God! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things! 

Th’ eternal state of all the dead 
Upon life’s feeble strings, 


We must, therefore, work “ while jt 
isday; the night cometh, when no 
man can work.” 


A few remarks in application of 
the subject and I have done. 

Suppose, my friends, that any of 
you, by accomplishing some task, 
however difficult, could secure to 
yourself, perfect, and uninterrupted 
happiness, for fifty years: how spee- 
dily would you set about it ;—what 
exertions would you make; what la- 
bour would you undergo ;—what pri- 
vations would you endure ;_ what dif- 
ficulties would you encounter, to at- 
tain this happiness. But in the word 
of God, we are offered happiness, un- 
alloyed, through eternity—the thou- 
sands of thousands of ages of eferni- 
ty, if we will only repent, and place 
our trust in the Saviour of sinners. 
‘‘ Repent ye, and believe the gos- 
pel.” These are the terms upon 
which eternal life is offered to every 
child of Adam. But have we all 
complied with these terms? Have 
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we all repented and placed our trust 
in the Lord Jesus ? 

Ye aged Fathers, who have not, as 
yet, begun the great work;when do you 
intend to enter upon it? Behold, the 
vigour of youth, and the strength of 
manhood are gone! Stooping beneath 
the heavy hand of time, your heads 
whitened by age, with one foot al- 


‘in the grave, whither” we are all 
hastening. As death leaves us, so 
the judgment will find us; and as our 
characters then are, such will they 
continue to be, through eternity. 
This life is the only space for repen- 
tance; the only time for making our 
peace with God. When the mes- 
senger of death arrives, if that great 
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object is not effected; well may we 
take up the prophet’s lamentation: 
<The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended; and we are not saved.” 
From the gloomy mansions of des- 
pair, with what emotions shall we 
then look back upon days of negli- 
gence, idleness, and trifling ; of folly, 
of sin, and of forgetfulness of God! 
Could we only retrace our steps ; how 


ready inthe grave; have you so long 
livedin vain? Is the great business 
of your life yet untouched? Have 
you yet to make your peace with 
God ? Think of the multitudes that 
have fallen on your right hand and 
on your left. You have, perhaps, 
followed to the grave, the friend o! 
your youth—the partner of your joys 
and sorrows—one now resting '! 
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heaven. But did you then part for- 
ever? Was that an eternal farewell ? 
Does not your heart say, Oh! that 
this separation may be but for a sea- 
son. Oh! that we may meet again. 
Work, then, ‘ while it is day,” for 
“the night cometh,” and see to it, that 
it be not to you the never-ending, 
starless night of desolation. ‘Those 
who are younger, expect from you 
the counsel of age, and the wisdom of 
experience. But how can you di- 
rect them in the path, in which you 
have never trodden? Can you say 
to others, “this is the way ;” while 
you J yourself refuse to walk therein ? 
How many, unsanctified, have gone 
to give up their last account, who 
looked to you for an example, and 
whose souls were, in a measure, com- 
mitted to your care? ‘Their destiny 
is fixed. Yes! Their destiny is fix- 
ed forever; but you are left; a soli- 
tary leafless tree, upon a barren 
waste. Has not your long experi- 
ence taught you that all things here 
are vanity, and that without religion, 
there is no substantial, enduring hap- 
piness ? Think of the guilt you have 
from year to year been heaping upon 
yourself; the privileges, you have 
already abused; the sabbaths, you 
have misspent; the judgments of 
God’s providence, you have disregar- 
ded; and then ask—candidly ask, 
what hope there is that you will now 
turnto Ged. ‘The longer this work 
is delayed; the greater the danger, 
that it will never bebegun. Perhaps 
the sentence has already gone forth: 
“'This year thou shalt die.” ., But 
you are in the hands of a merciful 
God. * Seek ye him,” then, ‘‘ while 
he may be found; call ye upon him, 
while he is near.” 

You, who are in the prime of life, 
toiling for wealth and fame, and im- 
mersed in worldly pursuits! Let me 
intreat you to turn aside, and see 
whether there is not a more substan- 
tial good than that which you have 
hitherto sought P_ Is not “ the pearl 
of great price,” by you yet to be 
found? Should a neighbour of yours, 
perfectly able to Pee for his 
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household, and to furnish them with 
an ample subsistence ; should such 
an one neglect all the means in bis 
hands of so doing, and spend his time 
in idleness, leaving his family to want 
and misery; you would justly con- 
demn him; the word of God con- 
demns him, and declares him to be 
worse than a heathen. But how 
much more guilty is the man who 
makes no efforts to provide for the 
souls of his household? Is not this 
the case with vou? Do not those of 
your family who are now present 
bear witness to your guilt, and say 
within themselves, “thou art the 
man ?”—You are a Father. Cannot 
your children testify that it is evi- 
dently no part of your concern to 
qualify them for heaven ;---that what- 
ever may be your regard for their 
bodies—for their worldly prosperity, 
you entirely neglect the welfare of 
their souls ? Did the morning or eve- 
ning incense ever rise from your fam- 
ily altar? Did they ever hear you— 
I put it to your conscience—did they 
ever hear you offer a single petition 
for yourself, or for them? Nay! did 
you ever, in their presence, ask the 
blessing of God, even upon the com- 
mon bounties of his providence P— 
You are a Mother. Have you ever 
taught your little ones to breathe the 
infant prayer to their § Father in heav- 
en?’ Have you received them as 
gifts from him, and considered them 
as only entrusted to your care, that 
you might train them up for future 
blessedness ?--Parents / ‘To you your 
children direct their eyes for an ex- 
ample, and wil naturally wread in 
your footsteps. God only knows how 
many of you may in this way be 
taking your offsprings by the hand and 
leading them in the road to perdition. 
Take heed lest the blood of their 
souls be found upon your garments. 
Unless the Most High turns them by 
his almighty power, they will contin- 
ue in this unhappy course. Perhaps 
you ease your consciences by alleg- 
ing present ‘ want of time’ in apolo- 
gy for this neglect of their true wel- 
fare, as well as your own; but here- 
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after you ‘hope to have more leis- 
ure!? What period then have you 
fixed upon for beginning the great 
work of saving the soul? Have you 
determined to neglect it entirely, un- 
til all your worldly wishes are grati- 
fied, and until age has robbed you of 
your relish for earthly enjoyments P 
Must the great—the grand business of 
life, always yield to toys and trifles ? 
Beware, how you slight your God. 
Beware, how you sport upon the 
brink of the precipice. ‘In the midst 
of life, we are in death.’ ‘“ There- 
fore, be ye also ready: for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the son of man 
cometh.” 

My Youthful friends! Are there 
not some of you, who have not yet 
commenced the important work of 
your salvation? Have not many of 
your companions taken up the cross 
and followed their master; and did 
you refuse to go and “ do likewise ?” 
They are spending their strength for 
God; while you are wasting the 
precious morning of lifein folly and in 
sin. How eagerly do you pursue the 
fleeting pleasures of the world. How 
anxiously do you enquire: ‘ who will 
shew us any earthly good?’ And 
yet how unconcerned—how indiffer- 
ent to your everlasting well-being ! 
‘My Son! give me thine heart.’ 
‘Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth’—these are the 
mandates of the Almighty; and dare 
you disobey ? If you do not now con- 
secrate yourself to God ; is there not 
reason to fear that yon never will ? 
The greater part of those that ever 
enlist under the banners of the cross, 
do it while young ; before the soul is 
chained down to sin by the over- 
whelming and almost irresistible pow- 
er of habit; before the sensibilities of 
our nature are blunted, and the heart 
hardened by familiarity with the 
world. There is, then, no safety in 
delay. God has made no promise 
for the future. His language univer- 
sally is: * Behold! now is the ac- 
cepted time; Behold! now is the day 
of salvation.” ‘ To-day if ye will 
hear his voice; harden not your 
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heart.’ How can you thus neglect 
the dying love of our Divine Redeem. 
er! Generously sympathising in alj 
other distresses—feeling for the af- 
flictions of your fellow men; how 
can you be thus insensible to the suf. 
ferings endured that you might live 
forever? Let me entreat you all, to 
remember these sufferings and this 
love—to embrace this Saviour—to 
apply your hearts to wisdom—to be- 
gin quickly the work-of your salva- 
tion. Letthere be no delay. ‘Es- 
cape for thy life—escape to the 
mountain, lest thou be consumed.’ 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Reflections on Spring. 


The chill, bleak blasts of winter 
have gone by, and the spring has 
gradually opened upon us in all the 
richness and beauty of vegetation. 
But the other day, the hand of every 
man was sealed up. He who directs 
the seasons, was ‘giving us his snow 
like wool, and scattering the hoar 
frost like ashes ;? and while we were 
listening to the wild wind or the fu- 
rious tempest that was beating around 
our habitations, which a beneficent 
Providence had furnished for our 
shelter and comfort, we could hardly 
fail to acknowledge the power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of God, in 
the expressive language of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘ Who can stand before his cold ?’ 
Now the face of nature is clothed in 
smiling verdure, and every thing 
around us, by a most kind, invisible 
influence, has undergone a complete 
revolution. The sun not only pours 
his illuminating, but fertilizing rays 
upon the world ; and the green grass, 
and the beautiful flower, and the 
charming land-scape, and the music 
of the birds, proclaim this annual res- 
urrection of nature. With this 
change in the objects around us, there 
is in some degree, a corresponding 
change in the state of our souls: the 
mind wakes instinctively to the beau- 
ties and melodies of spring, and finds 
that something of the same renova: 
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ting process has passed upon its fac- 
ulties, which has wrought such a de- 
lightful change in so many of the ob- 
jects with which it is conversant. I 
do not suppose that it would be con- 
sidered as beneath the dignity of this 
work, were I to employ the present ar- 
ticle in calling upon the reader to bow 
with reverence and love, before that 
God whois scattering around us,at this 
interesting season, so many tokens of 
his beneficence: or if I were to in- 
vite you to look back upon the season 
through which you have lately pass- 
ed, and think of that goodness which 
protected you from the piercing win- 
try blast: or if I were to ask you to 
look abroad upon your fields, ana 
say how much is due to the benefi- 
cence of that Being, who has clothed 
them so richly with the luxuriance of 
vegetation: or if I were to direct you 
to the contemplation of that wisdom 
which has ordained the grateful suc- 
cession and alternate regularity of the 
seasons. But my design in bringing 
this subject before you at the present 
time is of a different kind. It is to 
consider this delightful season, as 
symbolical of several moral events or 
changes, in which, I hope, every 
christian will feel a lively interest. 

1. The interesting season, through 
which we are passing, may remind us 
of the wonderful change which was 
made in the world by the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel. 

Before the advent of Jesus Christ, 
the reign of Paganism was almost uni- 
versal. ‘There was no superstition 
so degrading, but the human.,mind 
tamely yielded to its influence. ‘Those 
noble faculties which were intended 
to confer upon man the loftiest eleva- 
tion, and which constituted the bright- 
est image of the Divinity that remain- 
ed to him in his fallen state, were 
prostituted to the adoration of the 
most grovelling objects in nature. 
Nations which had risen to the high- 
est pitch of literary refinement, were 
sunk to the lowest depths of moral 
degradation. It was not in those re- 


gions which were overspread with 
savage barbarism, that idolatry was 
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to be seen in its most disgusting fea- 
tures, but it was in Greece and Rome; 
in countries where all the arts of civ- 
ilization existed ; where literature and 
science had poured a blaze of intel- 
lectual glory over the whole face of 
society. A theology so corrupt and 
monstrous as that which prevailed 
among these enlightened nations, in- 
vesting the object of their worship 
with the basest human passions, could 
not but exert a most degrading influ- 
ence upon their moral character; and 
what is thus rendered probable from 
the nature of the case, is abundantly 
confirmed by the most authentic his- 
tory. Paul, in the first chapter of his 
epistle to the Romans, has given an 
account of the moral state of the hea- 
then world, which is enough to make 
the eye of benevolence weep, and the 
heart of philanthropy bleed: and if 
any should be disposed to subtract 
something from the testimony of Paul 
because he was a christian, let it be 
remembered that Tacitus too, him- 
self a heathen, and one of the most 
distinguished of the Roman histori- 
ans, has exhibited a portrait of the 
pagan world, which differs from that 
of the apostle only in this respect, 
that it is not drawn with the majesty 
of inspiration. While science was 
shedding her brightest beams, reli- 
gion and even morality, had suffered 
an awful eclipse. What, think you, 
must have been the moral state of the 
world, when the men who were the 
pillars and glory of the state, could 
prostrate themselves at the feet of an 
idol;—when those giants of genius 
might be seen going from the senate 
house, where they had thundered and 
lightened and made Rome thrill and 
tremble by their over-powering elo- 
quence, to bow down in their attitude 
of worshippers before a reptile or a 
block P 

But when the religion of Jesus was 
mtroduced, what a mighty change was 
effected in the character and pros- 
pects of the world. Those countries 
over which the darkness of supersti- 
tion had brooded for ages, and where 
philosophy had exhausted her noblest 
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powers to produce a moral reforma- 
tion, could not resist the purifying 
influence of the gospel. Instead of 
a theology which imposed an enorm- 
ous tax upon human reason—which 
dignified the most degraded objects 
in the inanimate creation with the ti- 
tle of Deity—which fostered, by a di- 
rect influence, the most unhallowed 
passions, aud the most licentious prac- 
tices; the gospel introduced a sys- 
tem of religion so consonant with 
Reason, that she cannot bring a sio- 
gle objection against it, and yet so 
pure and sublime that she is obliged 
to confess that it bears the marks of 
heavenly wisdom. How emphatic- 
ally may this moral renovation of the 
world, be compared with the return 
of spring, after the cold and dreary 
months of winter! The buman mind 
had for ages, been locked up with the 
frost of ignorance, on subjects of the 
deepest practical interest. While it 
was panting for immortality, it was 
born down with a weight of distress- 
ing apprehension, lest it should sink 
at last into the abyss of annihilation. 
Conscience indeed, pointed toa world 
of retribution, but she could not throw 
off the burden of guilt; and neither 
Reason nor Conscience, gave any in- 
timation of atoning blood. But the 
gospel dispelled the gloom that had 
gathered over the grave, and direct- 
ed the dying sinner, through the 
blood of Jesus, to ‘a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
It took away that burden which pres- 
sed upon the heart, by disclosing and 
applying the redemption of Christ. 
It gradually banished a tribe of sense- 
less idols, which had usurped the 
place of the ever living God. It tore 
down the altars of paganism, and 
swept away a host of bloody and pol- 
luted sacrifices, and lifted the thoughts 
and affections of man in grateful 
homage to the author of his existence. 
In a word, it poured a flood of con- 
solations over all the prospects of 
man; while it redeemed him from 
the torture of suspense and the hor- 
rour of despair+from the dominion 
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of the basest passions, and from those 
scenes of untold anguish, which await 
the wicked in the world of retriby. 
tion. Well might every pagan hail 
the introduction of the gospel as an 
era of moral renovation. 

But we need not confine the appli- 
cation of this season, tothe state of the 
pagan world: it illustrates with equal 
felicity the superiority of the gospel 
to the Mosaic dispensation. Until the 
introduction of the gospel, the de- 
scendants of Abraham were the only 
depositaries, of the true religion. Un- 
der that economy, every thing was 
veiled by types and shadows. Though 
they had the knowledge of the true 
God, and were doubtless not without 
some notions of the way of salvation, 
still their conceptions on this wonder- 
ful subject were vague and indistinct. 
Their religion had so much to do 
with external objects—they were so 
accustomed to view the Divine Being 
through the medium of rites, that 
their apprehensions of his character 
were too often gross and grovelling. 
Though the system of religion was 
accommodated, with great wisdom to 
the period and circumstances in 
which they lived, it was stil! in re- 
ference to the burden of its ceremo- 
nies ‘a yoke ;’ and so it has been sty)- 
ed by at least one of the writers of 
the New Testament. The gospel 
dispensation is not only in many re- 
spects, more mild, but more spiritu- 
al, and better fitted to lead the mind 
directly to the object of its worship. 
The institution of sacrifices which 
was so vitally incorporated with the 
religion of the Jews, has been forever 
abolished by the offering up of that 
one great sacrifice, from which all 
others derived their significance. 

He who was prefigured in all the 
services of the Jewish ritual, has ac- 
tually come and accomplished the 
work of man’s redemption. He has 
come as the light of the world, and by 
his divine instructions has shed light 
upon a variety of subjects, concern- 
ing which the wisest and best med, 
were, to say the least, in great uncer 
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rainty. He has come as a great 
high priest to make an atonement for 
the sins of the world, and to repair 
the honours of a violated law. He 
has broken down the wall of parti- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles, has 
proclaimed liberty to every captive 
who is willing to accept it, has dis- 
burdened religion of all that is gross 
and formal, and has spread out be- 
fore us a system of faith and practice, 
ihe most simple, and yet the most 
heavenly that the world has ever 
seen. It would be well for us, if in 
estimating the peculiar privileges of 
our situation we should suffer our- 
selves to dwel! more upon the con- 
tract which exists between us, and 
those who but a few centuries ago, 
were the most privileged people on 
earth. The truth is, that God has 
lifted us to the loftiest elevation in 
the scale of privileges to which any of 
the human race have ever attained. 
We have not only to thank him that 
we are free from the shackles of pa- 
gan superstition, but from the yoke 
of Jewish ceremonies. ‘The ancient 
economy with its burdensome rites, 
aud bloody sacrifices, and compara- 
tive darkness, has been succeeded by 
a dispensation, incomparably more 
spiritual in its character, and more 
sublime in its discoveries. The for- 
mer dispensation was the winter sea- 
son of the church: the latter exhib- 
its the renovation and loveliness of 
spring. 

2. This interesting season very 
strikingly represents the Church ri- 
sing from a state of spiritual depres- 
sion. ‘There have been many sea- 
sons, both under the old and new dis- 
pensation, in which the people of 
Ged, have had occasion to put on 
the garments of sackcloth. The 
waves of persecution have beaten 
around them with such overwhelm- 
ing violence, that nothing but the 
promise of Sion’s king has kept alive 
the hope that they should survive and 
ultimately triumph. Let the period 
which preceded the glorious _ref- 
ormation of the church from popery 






serve as an example. Through 
what a dreary and comfortless night 
had the people of God been called to 
pass, before the morning star of the 
reformation dawned upon them. Re- 
ligion was literally buried up amid 
the rubbish of superstition. The in- 
scription which their temple, bore to 
the one living and true God, was a 
piece of deceptious mockery ; for the 
homage of their hearts was divided 
between Jehovah and a host of sense- 
less idols. The public teachers of 
religion, instead of that meek aud 
unaspiring character which their mas- 
ter possessed, were madly insatiable 
for power, claimed authority which 
Jesus never delegated to his minis- 
ters, and sometimes even brandished 
the implements of torture and death. 
The consequence of this system of 
Spiritual tyranny was, that thick 
darkness overspread the world. The 
human mind was for a long time too 
weak to resist the paralyzing energies 
which were exerted upon it ; and the 
few who intelligently deplored this 
state of things, were obliged to utter 
their lamentations, and send up their 
complaints to heaven in secret, lest 
the arm of secular power should 
be stretched out for their destruc- 
tion. 

But what a wonderful change took 
place, when Luther rising in all his 
strength and majesty, attacked this 
giant of superstition, who had been 
accumulating strength for centuries, 
and crushed him into the dust. Look 
at the state of the world afterwards, 
and trace the consequences of this 
great spiritual convulsion. In place 
of a ritual of gaudy and foolish cere- 
monies, you may see the simplicity 
and purity of the christian worship 
restored: you will find the life and 
power of practical godliness opera- 
ting in its professors: the Bible, no 
longer locked up in an unknown lane 
guage at the pleasure of a corrupt 
priesthood, but circulating without 
restraint amongst the poor and the 
insignificant: in a word, you will 
find that a great moral revolution has 
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taken place, by which the human 
mind has experienced a glorious re- 
demption from the shackles of pre- 
judice and error, and the church from 
the reign of tyranny and oppression. 
Never was the return of spring so 
grateful after the longest and most 
dismal! winter, as was the dispersion 
of that spiritual darkness, which had 
so long hung over the church before 
the period of the reformation: and 
never could the song of joy and 
gratitude, be sung at a more inter- 
esting moment, than when this ver- 
nal season of the church was open- 
ing upon the world, and Sion was 
taking down her harps from the wil- 
lows. 

But while the return of spring may 
be considered as a striking emblem of 
those great occasions in which the 
church has experienced some signal 
deliverance, as the one for example, 
which we have specified; it will be 
no misapplication of the season if we 
consider itas emblematical of a favour- 
able change in the spiritual state ofa 
particular congregation,—of a revi- 
val of religion after a season of unu- 
sual stupidity. God is sometimes 
provoked by the languor and lethar- 
gy into which his people fall, to give 
them up for a time to the curse of 
barren ordinances. ‘The doors of the 
visible church are shut, and there is 
occasion for the people of God to 
mourn because few come to their sol- 
emn feasts. A kind of death like slumn- 
ber seems to pervade the church, and 
no voice of anxiety or alarm is heard 
among sinners. Immorality and 
vice stalk abroad at noonday; and 
infidelity ventures to revile and blas- 
pheme the name of Jesus. From 
this lethargic state, the spirit of God 
comes to awaken his people. ‘The 
cold and negligent christian hears a 
rebuke whispered to his conscience, 
which throws him into the attitude of 
penitence and prayer. The hitherto 
careless man, the cold hearted scoffer, 
it may be, the stubborn infidel, may 
be found in his closet, and on his 
knees. ‘The song of salvation soon 
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trembles on the lips of many a soy] 
which had never before tasted the 
sweetness of forgiving mercy. What 
a charm doesa scene like this spread 
over the face of a society ! It silences 
the tongue of blasphemy: it stills 
the tumult of angry passions: it jp. 
spires a spirit of benignity, compas. 
sion, forgiveness: it dashes the cup 
of intoxication from the lips of the 
drunkard: it opens wide the hand 
that was clenched by avarice: it re. 
bukes the proud, reviling spirit of the 
infidel: it breaks up the licentious 
habits of the sensualist; and in a 
word, it sheds a renovating influence 
over the whole region where it pre- 
vails. And will not the christian, or 
even the true patriot, be’ ready to 
hail a season like this with joy ? Will 
not the moral verdure which it im- 
parts be far more grateful to his eye 
than the beauty and verdure of 
spring P 

3. The change from the dreary 
and comfortless season of winter, to 
the beauty and fertility of spring, isa 
striking emblem of that great moral 
change which takes place in the soul, 
in the act of renovation by the Spirit 
of God. The. uniform representa- 
tion of scripture, in regard to unsanc- 
tified men, is, that they are the sub- 


jects of a most dangerous and fatal 


malady; a malady which will yield 
to nothing short of the sovereign ener- 
gies of omnipotence. They are des- 
titute of that supreme love to God, of 
that affectionate gratitude to the Sav- 
iour, of that faith, and humility and 
repentance, which constitute the es- 
sential qualifications for admission 
into the kingdom of heaven. The 
government of God, though it may 
afford them a theme of sublime spec- 
ulation, is not a subiect which carries 
consolation and peace to their hearts ; 
and they have never been taught the 
sublime and hallowed joys of pious 
resignation. Or to avail ourselves 0! 
a concise and pertinent description 
which is supplied to us from the ora- 
cles of God, “the natural man dis- 
cerneth not the things of the spirit ©! 
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God, for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” 
And again, “* ‘The carnal mind is en- 
mity against God; is not subject to 
his law, neither indeed can be.” But 
from all this ignorance and enmity, 
this blindness of mind, and this hard- 
ness of heart, the spirit of God, in his 
sanctifying operations, effectually re- 
deems us. He sheds the light of life 
into the soul, upon which the clouds 
and shadows of spiritual death had 
before rested. He breaks up the de- 
lusions of sense, and brings down the 
haughtiness of pride, and presents be- 
fore the mind, objects of everlasting 
importance, and enables it to fasten 
its faculties upon these objects, in all 
the intensity of spiritual contempla- 
tion. Will not the man on whom 
this quickening process has once pas- 
sed, be ready to cry out in the lan- 
suage of grateful exultation, “ Lo, the 
winter is passed, the rain is over and 
gone: the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds 
has come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.” 

4. The return of spring may be 
compared to the return of spiritual 
enjoyment to the believer, after a sea- 
son of dejection and despondency. It 
is not the privilege of christians, in 
most instances so long as they reimain 
in this imperfect state, to enjoy the 
light of God’s countenance, without 
interruption. Almost every believer 
doubtless, has his seasons of spiritual 
gloom, in which darkness shuts in 
upon his soul, and every ray of con- 
solation seems to be excluded. Such 
periods as these, are literally seasons 
of winter in the experience of the 
christian, and when he emerges from 
them, it is like coming into an atmos- 
phere us fragrant and delightful as 
spring. His heart, which lately 
seemed as hard and frozen and bar- 
ren as the ice of winter, has become 
under the genial influence of the sun 
of righteousness, a soil in which good 
affections shoot up, and flourish 
with luxuriant verdure. His soul 
wakes to the anthems of redemption, 
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as the birds in the spring, tune their 
voices to the melodies of nature, The 
light of his Father’s countenance 
beams complacently around him ; he 
leans on the bosom of his Saviour, 
with humble confidence, and it may 
be, that he enjoys a foretaste of glo- 
ry, which makes him impatient to 
break the bands of mortality, and 
breathe the atmosphere of heaven. 
I feel confident that the experience 
of some of my readers might be 
adduced, which would give full reali- 
ty tothis representation: and I ap- 
peal to you, whether the enlivening 
influence which has been exerted up- 
on your hearts after a season of spir- 
itual declension, has not been infinite- 
ly more grateful, than this regenerat- 
ing process of nature, which is now 
going on in your fields, or the singing 
of the birds which salutes your ears, 
or any of those tokens of the divine 
hounty which this delightful season is 
scattering around you. 

Once more: The return of spring 
represents nothing more strikingly or 


beautifully than the resurrection of 


the body, and that immortal glory 
which is to be the inheritance of the 
believer. If there were nothing in 
nature or revelation that encouraged 
the hope of immortality ;—if the gos- 
pel had not proclaimed to mana res- 
urrection from the dead, but had left 
him shut up to the gloomy prospect 
of annihilation, nothing but tempests 
of horrour,would have gathered around 
the grave. But what reason render- 
ed probable, and the sighings of na- 
ture proved to be desirable, revela- 
tion has established, beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt. Let the infidel say 
what he will, a voice from heaven 
has declared, that the soul is destined 
to immortality, and the soul of the 
believer is destined to an immortality 
of glory. Yes, brethren, there will 
be a resurrection , and if we believe 
in Jesus, it will be a glorious resur- 
rection. ‘Those bodies of our chris- 
tian friends, which we deposit in the 
grave, and upon which we let fall the 
cold clods, and over which we shed 
the tears of fond affection, are not des- 
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tined to an eternal slumber. They 
are a part of the purchase of Jesus, 
and his care is extended to them, e- 
ven while they are mouldering and 
mingling with the clods. He has 
pledged his omnipotence to bring 
them out of that silent mansion, and 
to array them in the robes of supernal 
beauty, and to quicken them with 
immortal and glorified spirits. Yes, 
believers, though your bodies are des- 
tined to the cold winter of the grave, 
there is a spring before you in which 
they shall bloom with unfading splen- 
dour. Ye shall wander without wea- 
riness, in the heavenly paradise, and 
shall regale yourselves on the banks 
of the river of life, amidst the trees 
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and fruits of immortality. These hy. 
dies, now composed of such frail anq 
perishable materials, will surprise 
you, by the vigour and lustre they 
will have acquired by passing 
through the refining process of the 
resurrection. Amidst the fragrance 
and verdure of an eternal spring, yoy 
will lift up your heads and shout, that 
the winter of the grave is past— 
that affliction is over and gone—that 
the flowers of the heavenly Eden are 
blooming around you—that the time 
of the singing of the redeemed has 
come—and that the anthems of grace 
will tremble on your ear forever. 


B. W. 





smiscellancoug. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
speaking of the Arnaouts, who are 
natives of the country which was an- 
ciently Macedonia, remarks : 

‘‘These people, living between 
Christians and Mahometans, and not 
being skilled in controversy, declare 
that they are utterly unable to judge 
which religion is best ; but to be cer- 
tain of netentirely rejecting the truth, 
they very prudently follow both. 
They go to the mosque on Fridays, 
and to church on Sundays, saying for 
their excuse, that at the day of judg- 
ment, they are sure of protection from 
the true prophet, but which that is, 
they are not able to determine inthis 
world.” 

As I read this passage, it occur- 
red tome, that some of my acquain- 
tances resemble this singular people. 
‘They differ from them,indeed,in bear- 
ing the christian name, and making 
a christian profession; but they a- 
gree with them in their practice. 
They conduct, as if they, too, doubt- 
ed whether Christ was the true pro- 
phet, and accordingly devote a part 
of their time to his service, and a part 
to the service of the world. Not ha- 


ving sufficient confidence in the world 
to induce them to reject Christ, nor 
having sufficient confidence in him, 
to be willing to resign the world, like 
the prudent Arnaouts, they follow 
both. ‘They appear to feel, that the 
fashion of this life is rapidly passing 
away, and that it is wise to seek for 
an inheritance beyond it. ‘They ap- 
pear to feel, that the joys of heaveu 
are worth possessing; while at the 
same time, they act as if this inherit- 
ance, and these joys, were so uncer- 
tain, as not to justify the sacrifice o! 
the earthly possessions and joys 
within their reach. 


Too intent on the present, to resign 
earthly pleasures, too intent on the 
future, to resign the happiness ol 
heaven; they would fairly make a 
compromise, and passing along 
through life, they engage at intervals 
with interest in the duties of religion, 
and for the remainder of their time 
they live, as if no such duties exist 
ed. 


Should you look at this class while 
they are engaged in the worship o! 
God in his house, or in the social 
circle of christians, or listen to thet! 
conversation, when you introduce the 
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subject of religion ; should you hear 
their just opinions concerning the 
great truths of the gospel, and mark 
their devotional feeling, and hear 
their ample confession of past defi- 
ciencies, and their resolutions of fu- 
ture obedience, and mark the interest 
which they sometimes manifest in the 
progress of religion, and their occa- 
sional efforts to promote it; you 
would be convinced that they were 
christians indeed,—patterns of right- 
eousness, glorifying God, their hea- 
venly father themselves, and inducing 
others, by their example, to glorify 
him also. 

Should you look at them in the 
intercourse of general society, or in 
the prosecution of their professional 
concerns, you would see nothing in 
their conduct to distinguish them 
from others of the same yvrade in life 
and profession, who make no preten- 
sions to personal piety: their temper 
and their purposes—their affections 
and their habits,so far as they appear, 
are those of the mere worldling. 
They are as much devoted to most 
of the fashionable amusemetits or they 
are as ready to intrigue for the pur- 
poses of ambition, or they are as much 
bent on the acquisition of riches, and 
in fine, they are as much engrossed in 
the pursuits of self-interest as he is, 
and to the eye of the superficial ob- 
server, they differ from him only in 
their christian profession. 

The class which [ am considering 
comprehend persons of different 
grades in life, and of different habits 
of thinking, and feeling, and acting— 
the labouring farmer, the busy artist, 
the bustling merchant, the inan of lei- 
sure, and the cloistered student—and 
it might be useful to enter into an ex- 
tended account, of the numerous 
modes in which they resemble the 
Arnaouts. It might be useful to ex- 
hibit to the readers of the Christian 
Spectator, several portraits of indi- 
viduals of this class, taken from life ; 
that they might, some of them, re- 
cognize among these portraits, an im- 
age of themselves. 

I shall, however, content myself at 
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this time, with presenting to their no- 
tice a briefsketch ofa single individ- 
ual. 

Not many years since, I became 
acquainted with Honorius. He was 
then just entering upon the period of 
manhood : full of the gaiety of youth- 
ful feeling, beloved by his friends, and 
caressed by his acquaintance, he en- 
tered, with keen delight, into the 
fashionable amusements of the day, 
and though he kept himself free from 
vice, showed that his whole soul was 
engrossed by the love of pleasure. 
In all the elation and excitement of 
present enjoyment, and with hopes 
undiminished by previous disappoint- 
ment, he hailed the ‘lovely scenes’ 
in the future of his life, with the in- 
tense interest of promised enjoy- 
ment. 

While he was hurrying along in all 
the thoughtlessness of levity, his bo- 
som beating high with expectation, 
and his eye glancing from object to 
object of earthly joy, his attention 
was arrested and directed to the 
scenes which eternity will disclose. He 
now for the first time, with distinct- 
ness beheld, a God of purity frown- 
ing upon the dark array of his 
crimes. 

He looks through the emptiness of 
this world upon the scene of Judg- 
ment, and in the stillness of his pas- 
sions,hitherto so clamorous, hears the 
voice of the judge pronouncing the 
doom of the transgressor, and theac- 
quital and the welcome of the right- 
eous. 

Trembling with his fears, and pen- 
etrated with the view of his past sins, 
and with the mercy of a forgiving 
God, he lays hold of his powerful in- 
tercessor, and casts himself at the feet 
of his Sovereign, and surrenders his 
soul to his disposal. 

Well do I remember the exhibition 
of his feelings, immediately after he 
was announced as the friend of Jesus, 
and seldom has my mind rested on a 
more pleasing subject of contempla- 
tion. 

Several of us were assembled 
for religious intercourse, during a re- 
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vival of religion,and among the num- 
ber, was the subject of these remarks. 
I knew that he had, for some time, 
been deeply anxious, and I had heard 
that his anxiety had given place to 
the joys which flow from a reconcili- 
ation to God, by the atonement and 
intercession of the Redeemer. After 
the meeting was opened and some re- 
marks were made, Honorious rose 
and mentioned the alteration in his 
own views and feelings—his deter- 
mination to persevere in his attention 
to religion—and urged the followers 
of Jesus to be active in their exer- 
tions, and the impenitent to forsake 
their sins. As I marked the tear 
which fell from his eye, radiant as it 
was with hope, and listened to his 
deep tone of feeling, and saw the glow 
upon his cheek which was kindled 
from the altar of piety, standing as 
he did before me in the comeliness of 
youthful modesty—I could not but 
feel a deep interest in his religious 
course.—Day after day appeared to 
bring fresh evidence of the reality of 
his conversion. You might have 
seen himin the social circle of chris- 
tians, expressing his rapturous feel- 
ings of gratitude to God, that he had 
made him a vessel of mercy, and 
showing forth the praises of him who 
had called him out of darkness into 
his marvelous hght. You might 
have seen him exhorting the sinner to 
forsake his sins, urging his personal 
triends to choose the path which he 
had chosen, delighting in the friends 
of Jesus, and in his service, and 
though you might have felt that he 
made religion consist too much in 
mere acts of devotion, still you would 
have felt that he was a christian. 

Years have since rolled away, and 
with them has departed the season of 
his first love. He has gradually re- 
laxed from his vigilance and,—though 
tormerly he seemed to have dedica- 
ied himself wholly to the service of 
the Redeemer and to ¢ count it all joy,’ 
that he might not only act but suffer 
for him—he has since permitted the 
world to gain an extensive dominion 
in his soul. 
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Examine for a moment the course 
which he is now pursuing, in the in. 
tercourse of general society, and in 
the prosecution of his secular pur- 
suits, on the one hand ; and his inter- 
course with christians, and perform- 
ance of the general duties of devo- 
tion, on the other, and it may, pur- 
chance, convey a valuable lesson to 
your mind. He regularly visits the 
house of God, not merely from habit, 
or from a desire to perform an exter- 
nal duty, or from a regard to public 
opinion ; but from a delight in the or- 
dinances of divine worship. ‘The lan- 
guage of his soul is, “ How amiable 
are thy Tabernacles, Lord God of 
hosts.” He hails with joy, the light 
of a sabbath morning, and the ‘sound 
of the church going bell,’ and he 
takes his seat in the sanctuary, with 
pleasurable feelings, as he surveys 
the congregation, “young men and 
maiden, old men and children,” alli 
collected on the same great errand, 
and feels amid the solemnity and still- 
ness that reigns, that God indeed is 
present, to welcome, all who have 
assembled in this vestibule of Heav- 
en. He loves to join his voice in the 
inspiring hymn, or the solemn an- 
them. He loves to join in the prayer 
of “common supplication” to God 
the common Father and Judge of all. 
He loves to follow the preacher in 
his exhibition of truth, and delinea- 
tion of duties, and to catch by sym- 
pathy, from the looks of those around 
him, the holy flame of piety. He 
spends the sabbath in acts of devo- 
tion, esteeming it a delight and the 
holy of the Lord honourable. 

‘ Look now upon this picture’ 
‘and on this.’ 

Monday morning beholds him as 
busily and as intently engaged, in 
worldly pursuits, schemes and purpo- 
ses, as if his everlasting happiness 
depended on his success. Setting 
aside some hurried devotions, you 
would suppose that he was living for 
this world, and only for this world: 
and that he was determined to come 
in for his full share of its honors, 
emoluments and pleasures. You 
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would not perceive that there was 
the least connexion between the du- 
ties of the two days, either in the 
manner or in the spirit with which they 
are performed,—and would believe 
that the sabbath was valuable, to 
him only as it gives him new vigour 
of body and new elasticity of mind, 
to perform the business of Monday. 
Approach him, and inspect the 
chambers of his heart, and you will 
find that his pursuits are worldly, that 
his habits are worldly, that his tem- 
per is worldly, and his affections are 
worldly. He is indeed guilty of no 
gross sins, and brings no scandal on 
his christian protession, for though 
some who know him only in the gen- 
eral intercourse of society might feel 
that he does not contribute to the hon- 
our of the cause of his professed Mas- 
ter, none would say that he disgraces 
it. Neither could it be said that he 
pursues this course from any design 
to deceive others, and palm himself 
upon them as a better man than he 
knows himself to be; for he is to a 
considerable extent sincere in his de- 
votions to his God on the Sabbath, 
and on Monday he is equally sincere 
in his devotion to worldly pursuits. 

I recollect conversing with him 
concerning a sermon, that we had 
just heard, in which the preacher had 
insisted on the received opinion that 
selfishness in its various forms is the 
essence of sin—and urged the duty of 
disinterested benevolence and our ob- 
ligation to consult for our neighbour’s 
geod, as forourown. As I convers- 
ed with him, his opinion and feelings 
seemed to respond in unison with 
the sentiments of the sermon, and I 
could not but admire the fervency 
with which he spoke ofthe nobleness 
and utility of disinterested affection 
and conduct; and I felt then as I feel 
now that he was sincere. The next 
day, as I afterwards heard, he was 
actively engaged in a scramble for 
office, in forming and executing plans 
to overreach a rival competitor, eve- 
ry way as well qualified for the office 
as himself! 
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Behold him then at one time, pres- 
sing on in the christian race, and 
with ‘radiant course,’ approaching 
the goal of immortality. 

Behold him at another panting in 
the race of ambition, and covered 
with dust, approaching the goal of 
earthly distinction. 

At one time he elevates his soul in 
the sublime contemplations of piety, 
and soars on the strong wing of faith 
to the throne of God, and mingles 
with angels and the spirits of the just 
made perfect, and casts an eye of 
delightful anficipation to the time, 
when his spirit, freed from the shack- 
les of its clay, shall be admitted toa 
nearer approach to the Godhead, and 
a closer communion. 

At another he is digging in the 
mine of avarice, or soiling himself 
in the mire of some low intrigue, and 
mingling in the sordid pursuits of the 
mere worldling, and with precisely 
the same temper of mind, and the 
same motives of action, and apparent- 
ly as much wedded to earth in his 
feelings, and wishes, and hopes as if 
it were to be the only scene of his ex- 
istence. 

While religion receives this partial, 
even though sincere regard, while its 
duties are crowded into the narrow 
space of sacred worship in the house 
of God, in the social circle, and in the 
family ; in fine, while it is made to 
mean nothing more than devotion, 
which though a species of piety, and 
an important one, is still only a spe- 
cies, it is deprived of much of its val- 
ue, both as it respects the sanctifica- 
tion of the individual, and its influence 
upon others. It is shorn of its beauty 
by being deprived of its symmetry, 
and failing to animate the possessor 
in the performance of the relative 
duties of life, fails to attract the re- 
gards of those to whom these rela- 
tions extend. 

In the case of the individual des- 
cribed, his error does not arise from 
any design of indulging feelings, and 
pursuing conduct, that are contrary to 
perceived rules of duty; but from 
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neglecting to keep these rules present 
to his mind—from neglecting to culti- 
vate that moral sensibility which 
would lead him to examine the mor- 
al character of every feeling of 
his heart and every motive of his 
conduct, as well as of the external 
act. 

Religion is not confined to any par- 
ticular times or places, but is of con- 
stant obligation, and should show it- 
self on all occasions—not indeed in 
the sanctimonious visage, or in the 
cant of bigotry, but in the temper 
and spirit with which all the com- 
mon duties of life are performed. It 
should add new lustre to all the kind 
and amiable feelings of our nature, 
and repress all those evil passions, 
which extensive intercourse with 
mankind, amid conflicting interests, 
is apt to call forth. It should show 
itself in meelkness under insults, pa- 
tience under iajuries—should repress 
the hasty word and the look of an- 
ger—should give us a disposition ‘to 
prefer one another’ on every occasion 
where the claims of another, either 


for office or emolument, clash with 


our own. It should bring down the 
‘lofty look,’ and check the misera- 
ble aspirings of vanity—should make 
one a better friend, a better neigh- 
bour, and a better patriot. 

Religion by being thus treated—not 
as an acquaintance that is to be seen 
and admired, on visits of ceremony 
but as a familiar friend that is admit- 
ted to our retirements, shares the 
secrets of our bosom, and finds a 
ready welcome at our board or in our 
walks, in the domestic circle, or in 
miscellaneous company—would ele- 
vate and improve our own character, 
and,bv our influence,would be recom- 
mended to the notice and the regard 

oothers. 
An OBSERVER. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Life of Athanasius. 


That eminent christian and father, 
a sketch of whose life and sufferings 


Life of Athanasius. 
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is given in the following pages, was 
born in Egypt, near the close of the 
third century. While yet a child, the 
Bishop of Alexandria, believing that 
he had discovered in him some pre- 
sage of ituture excellence, designated 
him as one who was to be educated 
for the church. His first appearance 
in public of which we have an ac- 
count, was at the general council of 
Nice. Though now scarcely advan- 
ced beyond the period of youth, he 
was a Deacon in the church; and 
greatly distinguished himself by his 
disputations with the Arians, and by 
the support he gave to his veneraule 
patron, the Bishop of Alexandria, 
This Bishop* did not long survive 
the council of Nice; and in his last 
moments he expressed a desire, that 
Athanasius might be his successor. 
To this appointment the iatter was 
sincerely averse; jie picaded his 
youth, not being at that period more 
than twenty-eight years of ages but 
the wishes of the people at length pre- 
vailed, and he was ordained with the 
strongest testimonies of general satis- 
faction. 

From this moment, his contest 
with error, envy, intrigue, and cruel- 
ty commenced. ‘Though Arius and 
his accomplices were now in disgrace, 
and some of them im banishment; 
their endeavours and artifices were 
not long unsuccesstul. By hypocritic- 
al pretences and unmeaning subscrip- 
tions, they were one after another 
restored to favour. Arius himself was 
at length invited and admitted into 
the presence of the Emperor, where 
he succeeded in satisfying him that he 
was really an abettor of the establish- 
ed Nicene faith, ‘The Emperor 
therefore, together with several Bish- 
ops, wrote to Athanasius, that he 
should restore the heresiarch to his 
former standing in the Alexandrian 
church. With this requisition, the 
youthful but inflexible Bishop, who 
was aman of principle, and felt not 
at liberty tosport with vows and sub- 
scriptions as his adversaries did, could 


* Alexander. 
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jot in conscience comply. He abso- 
lutely refused to restore Arius; and 
though he was repeatedly command- 
ed, and severely threatened, it was alt 
to no purpose. Nothing could in- 
juce him to betray that cause, which 
he had engaged and was expected to 
defend. 

The next attempt of the enemies 
of Athanasius, was to destroy his 
moral character. His principles they 
did not venture to impeach, but he 
was accused of the foulest and most 
enormous crimes—oppression, rebel- 
lion, rape, murder; every thing detes- 
table, was publicly laid to his charge. 
Prejudiced by these reports, and in- 
stigated probably by personal resent- 
ment, the Emperor ordered a Synod 
to be convened at Tyre, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the character of 
Athanasius. As the trial proceeded, 
charge after charge was shown to be 
unfounded, and the whole difficulty 
appeared obviously to be the result of 
malice. Socrates* has recorded one 
article of charge which is really too 
curious, and too clearly characteristic 
of Arian management and iniquity, to 
be omitted. Athanasius was said to 
ave murdered a person by the name 
of Arsenius 5 to have cut off his hand ; 
and to have preserved it for magical 
purposes. In proof of this, a box 
was produced, out of which a dead 
hand, dried and salted, was taken, 
and exhibited to the council. It prov- 
identially tarned out, that Arsenius, 
who had been profoundly secreted 
by his employers, was discovered at 
Tyre, just before this affair was in- 
troduced. He was taken immedi- 
ately into the custody of Athanasius ; 
and no sooner had the hand of the 
murdered victim been exhibited to 
thecouncil, than the victim himself, 
with both his hands, was exhibited 
alive | “This story,” says Milner, 
‘Is worthy to be preserved, as a 
memorable instance of the interposi- 
tion of divine providence.” 

But the promoters of this remark- 
able Synod, who desired nothing so 


* Lib. i. Chap. 29. 
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much as the ruin of Athanasius, were 
resolved it should not terminate in 
this manner. Though there were 
more than forty Bishops, beside ma- 
ny Presbyters and’ Deacons, then 
present from Egypt, who were ready 
to attestthe innocence of their injur- 
ed brother, their evidence was refused 
—and commissioners were dispatch- 
ed to Egypt for the purpose of col- 
lecting evidence, and examining into 
the matters of charge. 

Athanasius, having become satis- 
fied by this time that no justice was 
to be expected from such a tribunal, 
now left it, and repaired directly to 
the Emperor. 

The Arian commissioners came to 
Alexandria, and ‘ with whips, clubs, 
drawn swords, and all engines of cru- 
elty, endeavored to extort from the 
people evidence” against their Bish- 
op.* Having obtained by these 
means what they supposed would be 
necessary for their purpose, they re- 
turned to the Synod, and Athanasius, 
in his absence, was deposed from his 
bishoprick. 

The account which the injured 
prelate gave to the Emperor of the 
transactions of the Synod, excited his 
just indignation; and he issued or- 
ders for the Bishops to depart imme- 
diately from Tyre, and to appear in 
his presence. But few of them how- 
ever dared to comply. Only Eusebi- 
us of Nicomedia, with a small num- 
ber of others, came to the Emperor ; 
but these ,waiving all their former ac- 
cusations, endeavored to persuade 
him, that Athanasius had threatened 
to stop the fleet, which brought corn 
from Alexandria, to Constantinople. 
The credulous Constantine listened 
to the report ; intrigue and falsehood 
prevailed; and Athanasius, who 
would employ no arms but truth and 
honesty, was banished to ‘Treves in 
Gaul. Here he remained in exile, 
till the death of Constantine. 

Upon the division of the empire 
after his decease, Spain and Gaul 
were allotted to the eldest of his three 


* Milner, vol. ii. p. 80. 
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sons, usually denominated Constan- 
tine the younger. This person, who 
lived but alittle while,seems to have 
been an upright and religious ruler. 
He restored Athanasius to his church 
with great respect after an absence of 
two years and four months. The 
good Bishop was received by the 
Alexandrians, with acclamations of 
joy. 
The see of Constantinople at this 
time becoming vacant, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, a man of great ambition, 
a profound dissembler, and by far the 
most formidable of all the Arians, was 
translated thither. This was done 
by the authority Constantius, the eas- 
tern Emperor, and in direct opposi- 
tion to the election of the church. 
Against this unwarrantable and at 
that time unprecedented proceeding, 
Athanasius felt it his duty to bear sol- 
emn testimony. He accordingly sum- 
moned a council of an hundred Bish- 
ops, who protested against it to the 
whole christian world. 

But this act of duty to his master 
and the church, provoked more than 
ever the resentment of Eusebius, and 
served to prepare the dauntless_ Bish- 
op of Alexandria for new troubles, 
An Arian council was soon after con- 
vened at Antioch, and supported by 
the presence of Constantius himself, 
who took it upon themselves to de- 
pose Athanasius, and to ordain one 
Gregory as his successor. 

Supported by the authority of the 
Prefect, and the whole army of 
Egypt, Gregory repaired to his new 
charge, more in the spirit of a robber 
than a pastor. Bishops and private 
christians were scourged, tortured, 
imprisoned, and slain by him, for no 
other cause than a steady adherence 
to the Nicene faith, which was still 
the established religion of the empire. 
Athanasius, knowing that it was vain 
to resist, and would be death to re- 
main, fled from the storm, and came 
to Rome. Here he continued a year 
and a half, enjoying the protection 
and friendship of Julius, who was then 
Bishop of Rome. Shortly after his 
arrival, a council of the western Bish- 
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ops was called, by whom his conduc 
was fully justified, and himself ag. 
mitted to the communion of the 
church. After this, Julius addresse, 
an epistle to the persecutors of his 
friend, in which he admonished ther 
for their past injustice, and begged of 
them not to do the like again. Atha. 
nasius also himself, published an epis. 
tle to the whole christian world, ex. 
horting them to afford no counten. 
ance to the steps which had been ty. 
ken against him, and by no means to 
accredit Gregory, as the regular 
Bishop of Alexandria. 

While he abode at Rome, a gener. 
al council was agreed on by both the 
eastern and western Emperors, fo; 
the purpose of determining the reli. 
gious disputes, then existing, ani 
promoting harmony and peace. This 
council was held at Sardica in Illyria, 
A.D. 347. The eastern Bishops, 
finding it was likely to be a free as- 
sembly, in which all matters would 
be fully and fairly investigated, de- 
parted from it, almost as soon as they 
arrived, and left their western breth- 
ren to determine as they pleased. 
The cause of Athanasius was here 
examined, and he was triumphantly 
acquitted and justified. 

Not long after this, Gregory, the 
pretended Bishop of Alexandria, 
died; whereupon Constans, _ the 
western Emperor wrote to his broth- 
er in the east, in favour of Athanasi- 
us. He demanded that this injured 
prelate, whose character had_ bee 
fully cleared, might be restored to 
his former dignities. He even wen! 
so far as to threaten a war, in case 
his brother refused to comply. l- 
timidated by these threats, Consta- 
tius wrote repeatedly and kindly to 
Athanasius, assuring him of his favor 
and protection, and requesting him to 
return into the east. After some 
hesitation, the good man consented 
to comply. He had an interview 
with the Emperor at Antioch, an( 
proceeded, by the way of Jerusalem, 
to the city of his charge. Nothing 
could exceed the joy and triumph ©! 
his friends. Numerous acts of liber 
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ality, and extraordinary religious ser- 
vices Were performed, as expressions 
of gratitude. Many of the former 
enemies of the bishop retracted, and 
justified him in the most honourable 
manner. 

But the trials of Athanasius were 
not yet ended. Soonafter his return, 
‘he western Emperor, who had all 
along been his friend and protector, 
left the world; and the whole empire 
fell under the control of the weak and 
treacherous Constantius. He was 
quickly prejudiced against Athanasi- 
us by the slanderous tongues and re- 
proaches of his enemies, and ordered 
a council to convene at Milan, for the 
purpose of condemning him. He 
commanded that his victim should be 
condemned ; and the only alternative 
presented to each member of the 
council was, obey, or be banished. 
Still many of the bishops would not 
comply; and when the haughty mon- 
arch drew his sword on them ina 
rage, they calmly reminded him, that 
“the empire was not kis, but God’s.” 
A majority however coincided with 
the wishes of their imperial leace: : 
and of those who refused, some were 
tortured, some imprisoned, and more 
banished. 

In consequence of the decision 
here made, Athanasius was assaulted 
during public worship in one of his 
churches by an armed force, and was 
literally driven from Egypt at the 
pointof the sword. George of Cap- 
padocia, one of the most cruel and 
infamous of men, was appointed to 
succeed him in the see of Alexandria. 
During the administration of this 
merciless tyrant, many of the faithful 
were cruelly scourged, some were sent 
tothe mines, some driven from their 
country, and great numbers were put 
todeath. Thus “ Arianism reigned, 
and glutted itself with blood.” 

Athanasius fled to the deserts, and 
look up his abode with the religious 
recluses, who were his faithful friends. 
In this situation he remained seven 
years ; and though for a considerable 
part of the time it was a proverb, 
“all the world against Athanasius, 
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and Athanasius against all the world; 
this seems to have been the most qui- 
et and happy part of his life. His 
time was employed in writing several 
religious treatises which are still ex- 
tant. He was greatly beloved by the 
secluded and devout religionists a- 
mong whom he dwelt. 

It was in the reign of Julian the 
apostate, that George, who may be 
better termed the tyrant than the bish- 
op of Alexandria, was slain. The 
idolators were at this time in power ; 
and George had rendered himself so 
obnoxious to them, that they took his 
life. Shortly after his death, Athan- 
asius ventured to return openly to his 
charge. 

By a great majority of his people, 
he was received with the utmost cor- 
diality ; and during the little time he 
was allowed to remain with them, he 
laboured with the utmost diligence 
and success. Such indeed was his 
success, that his idolatrous neighbours 
began to be alarmed, and represent- 
ed to Julian that if he continued a- 
mong them, not a pagan would be 
left. The Emperor therefore, not- 
withstanding his boasted liberality, 
gave orders for his banishment, and 
even commanded his officers to drive 
him from the country. 

The good old man, after commen- 
ding his weeping flock to some of the 
ablest of his friends, was again obli- 
ged to depart. He took ship, and 
sailed up the Nile into the obscurer 
parts of Egypt. His persecutors fol- 
lowed for the purpose of slaying him ; 
but he secreted himself, suffered them 
topass, and then returned privately 
to Alexandria. 

The end of Julian’s careet was now 
at hand. He engaged in a mad 
scheme of conquering Persia, and it 
cost him his life. He was succeed- 
ed in the empire by Jovian—who 
may be considered a conscientious 
and religious ruler. Athanasius had 
no sooner heard of the death of Juli- 
an, than to the great joy of all his 
people, he suddenly made his appear- 
ance among them. Hewas confirm- 


ed in his office by the new Emperor, 
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who honored him exceedingly, and 
consulted him in regard to the most 
important matters. The Arians to 
be sure tried all means to injure him ; 
but the confidence reposed in him by 
his sovereign was not to be shaken. 
Unhappily the reign of Jovian was 
short. It terminated after a few 
months, and Athanasius was once 
more left exposed to the fury of his 
enemies. ‘The empire was now di- 
vided ; and Valens, a man of a weak 
mind and of Arian principles, was 
acknowledged as Emperor of the 
East. 

Not long after his accession, Atha- 
nasius was, by a general order, ex- 
pelled ; and the governor of Alexan- 
dria undertook to drive him from the 
city. But the venerable prelate had 
prudently retired; and for several 
months he lay concealed in his own 
father’s sepulchre. No wonder he 
should thus seem to desire and to an- 
ticipate the quiet of the tomb.—Va- 
lens however, found it necessary, in 
order to appease the people, to re- 
call their bishop; nor could any ex- 
ertions of the Arians induce him to 
disturb Athanasius more. After the 
continued changes and_ sufferings 
through which he had passed, the 
good old man was permitted to spend 
the remainder of his weary life in qui- 
et. The many storms which had 
beat upon him were all blown over, 
and the sun of prosperity shone forth, 
to gild the evening of his days. He 
was spared to his people for a num- 
ber of years, to enlighten them by bis 
wisdom, benefit then by his experi- 
ence, and confirm them by his holy 
and upright example. 

He maintained to the end the unre- 
laxed and impartial discipline of the 
gospel. One of his last acts was to 
excommunicate, for his immoralities, 


no less a person than the governor of 


Lybia. Having been bishop forty- 
six years—being full of days, and 
covered with glory—he finished his 
earthly pilgrimage, and entered upon 
the enjoyment of the rest prepared 


for the people of God. 
P. 


Poetry—An Elegy. 


DMs, 
For the Christian Spectator, 


AN ELEGY, 


Written at the funeral of James B. Turns, 
late of the Theological Seminary ,; 
Princeton. By a friend. 


1 


The funeral dirge fliags wide its doleful sounds, 
Another soul has bid the world adieu, 
Where yon lone grave-yard heaves its charpo| 
mounds, 
The long-drawn train their slow-wrought cours 
pursue. 


2 


But what pale corse, struck by the cruel blow 
Of death insatiate, loads the shrouded bier’ 

For whom is heard this gen’ ral burst of woe? 
For whom descends the tributary tear? 


3 


O, TURNER! (name in every heart enroll'd) 
So swift the stroke that urg’d thy spirit’s flight. 
Thy suff’rings---doom---the scene my eyes be. 

hold--- 
Seem like the empty vision of the night. 


4 


And could not pity’s kindly. fost’ring care, 
Nor aught that bleeding sympathy could yield, 
Nor friendship’s tears, nor Zion’s ceaseless prayer, 
Thy lovely youth and lovlier virtues shield! 


5 


Darkness and clouds Heaven's awful throne sur- 
round--- 
Vice sees her panders, like the Upas, bloom, 
While virtue’s champions, with’ring from tie 
ground, 
Tenant the dreary mansions of the tomb 


6 


Remembrance, pow, with pious care, recalls 
ach fond delight, each blissful, happy hour 

We. ofttimes, shar’d within those sacred wall: 
Or mid the recess of the secret bow’r. 


7 


Oft, as the skylark usher’d in the dawn, 
We climb’d the summit of the rugged hill, 
With happy footsteps, brush’dthe dewy lawn 
Or trac d the wiudingsof the gurgling rill 


8 


Oft, as dun night invited to repose, 
And silence reign'd along the dusky air, 
[n songs of praise our voices, jointly, rose, 
Our bearts united pour’d the fervent pray’? 


y 


But ah! no more, shall sound of matin bell 
Arouse thee joyous at the peep of day, 

Nor more, at eve thy raptur’d voice shail swe 
‘I'he antaem’s note---the universal lay. 


10 


Mute is the tongue that spread devotion’s wil! 
Vulseless the hand that lent its pow’r tu save, — 

Those eyes, no longer, mark the charms of spr": 
Creation blooms not for the silent grave. 


Tl 


In vain, I seek thee down the well-known glade. 
Or mid the grot that barr’d the rushing stor, 
Where spreads the wood its high-embow!’’- 
shade, 
Or yon proud fabrick rears its awful form 
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12 


thy seat stands vacant in th’ accustom’d ball, 
vy widow'd bow’r no footsteps now attend, | 
The copse. the glade, the rill, the hamlet, all 
Bemoan the absence of my long-lost friend. 
13 
Nature ou thee her choisest gifts bestow’d, 
indulgent science rear’d thy youthful mind, 
The world meanwhile, (suppress’d each vicious 
mode } 
Thy manuers polish’d and thy taste refin’d. 


14 
And yet, while others, dazzled by the rays 
Which glory sheds around her vot'ry’s name, 
Breasted the shock, or trod the council's maze, 
Or kept their vigils by the midnight flame, 


15 


‘Twas thine to sooth the heart oppress’d’with grief, 
To jend an ear to mis’ry’s melting cries, 

To guilt itself to yield the wish'd relief, 
And point the trembling sinner to the skies. 


16 


How oft bas holy transport thrill’d thy heart, 
As, fancy-led, we talk’d of future days, 
When time should bid thee from there seats de- 
part, 
Jn other lands tosound the Saviour's praise. 


17 


Vain was the thought :---e‘en then, in dark array, 
The fatal storm was gathr’ing o’er thy head; 
Disease, at once, swept all iby schemes away, 
Au stretch’d thee helpless on a dying bed. 
18 
@’er thy sick couch notender mother bent, 
Or kindred bosom heav'd the bursting sigh, 
His sleepless watch the pity ing stranger lent--- 
The pitying stranger clos’d thy fading eye. 
19 
Yet Jesus, dearer than each earthly friend, 
Was with thy sou! and cheer’d thee all the while, 
€alm’d ev’ry tear that did thy bosom rend, 
And on thy pale cheek stampt a heav'nly smile. 
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20 


’T was sweet---’twas sad---as round thy couch we Fes 


drew, 
we life’s Jast pulse could scarce its struggle m Of 
seep, Ae 

To hear thy parting accents faint and few, 
And see thee, quickly, calmly, fall asleep. 


21 = i 
Like some chaste flow’r piere’d by the ruthless 
worm, 
Or wintry blast that sweeps the vernal heath, 
In that sad moment, seem’d thy youthful form--- 
Smiling and lovely in the grasp of death. 


22 


But hark! the coldturf in thy narrow cell ! 
Sounds, and excludes thee from my sorrowing 
view, 
Time prompts the aecents of the last farewell--— 
My tongue complies and oh, my friend! adieu! 


23 


Long sball the stranger, as he lingers here, 

Read with a sigh, the story of thy doom, 4 
The widow'd parent drop a silent tear, 

And orphan fingers dress thy early tomb. . 


9 
24 
But why this sorrow ’---why these hopes forlorn ? 
Worms shall not. ever, on their victim prey; 


When that blest dawn---the resurrection morn--- | : 
Lights up the blushes of eternal day, 


25 


Those eyes shall wake---that form so deadly pale, 
Rob’d in the splendors of celestial guise, 

Shall burst the tomb. and, alb-triumphant, bail 
The coming Saviour in the midway skies. 


26 


Then, may we meet freed from the mould’ring 
clod, 
And, jointly, soar to brighter worlds above, 
There reign, torever, with our Saviour God, 
And swell the anthems of redeeming love. 


. . 














fiebiew of Pew Publications. 


Remarks on the Internal Evidence 
for the truth of Revealed Religion, 
by ‘T. Erskine, of Edinburgh.— 
Philadelphia, 1821. 


Phoughts on true and false Religion. 
First published in the Christian 
Disciple, by ANpDREws Norton, 
Dexter Professor of Sac. Lit. in 
ine University of Cambridge,— 
Boston, 1820. 


‘You repeat to me incessantly,” 
Says Rosseau, “ that truth can never 
be injurious to mankind. I believe 
it—and it is proof to me that the 
doctriaes which you advance are not 
true.”” ‘There is much good sense, 


and sound philosophy too, in this 
pointed and sprightly remark of the 


32, 


Vol. 4.—No. V. 


French philosopher. That method 
of reasoning is not hastily to be con- 
demned, which presumes against the 
truth of an opinion, that has an unfa- 
vourable influence on the character 
and happiness of mankind. If the 
laws of nature are designed, by their 
benevolent author, to promote the hap- 
piness of his creatures, it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that a knowledge 
of these laws, and an acquaintance 
with the truths which declare them, 
will have the same beneficent tenden- 
cy. This is still more evident in re- 
gard to all moral truth, since it does 
not merely afford the means of promo- 
ting our own happiness and that of oth- 
ers, but the motive also. If thismethod 
of reasoning is applicable to meral 
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truth generally, it is more especially 
60, to those higher truths which de- 
clare the character and conduct of 
God, our accountability and ubliga- 
tions, and the method in which we 
may be reconctied to him and enjoy 
his favour. Such is the character of 
God, acknowledged by all who ac- 
knowledge his existence, that a dec- 
laration of his attributes and actions, 
must as we should suppose, have a 
tendency to increase the virtue and 
happiness of his intelligent creatures. 
At least we are confident that God 
would not reveal any part of his 
character and conduct, where he did 
not know that the whole effect of such 
revelation on those to whom it was 
made, would be salutary. From this 
as a first principle, Mr. Erskine in 
the work before us derives his argu- 
ment ‘ on the internal evidence for the 
truth of Revealed Religion.’ The pe- 
culiar tendency of the gospel to pro- 
mote the virtue and happiness of 
those who believe it, he considers an 
evidence of its truth—as a revelation 
from God. Notwithstanding the ob- 


jections which some make to argu- 
ments for the truth or falsehood of a 
doctrine from its moral tendency, we 
confess that we feel no disposition to 
deny the propriety of this kind of rea- 
soning, or of its application to reveal- 


ed religion. Indeed, it is founded on 
the acknowledged character of the 
Deity. It is, as Mr. Erskine says, 
but comparing one series of effects 
with others flowing from the same 
cause, and inferring the identity of the 
cause from the similiarity observable 
in the effects. We believe indeed 
that an argument for the benevolence 
itself of the Deity, might be derived 
from the observed tendency of truth,— 
which is but a declaration of the ac- 
tual state of things—to promote the 
best interests of man; and that a pre- 
sumption for the truth of the gospel, 
would arise from its analogy, in this 
respect, to all othe: truth. But when 
the moral character of God is admit- 
ted, it follows directly as a conse- 
quence, that every exhibition of this 
character, and especially that every 


[May, 


revelation of it, must be marked by a 
tendency to promote the moral per. 
fection of those who believe it. Sucha 
tendency then is to be considered as a 
characteristic, and an evidence of re. 
vealed truth. This inherent interpa! 
evidence of truth, belongs, it is con- 
tended, to the doctrines of the Bible, 
in a degree that cannot be claimed for 
any other sytem of doctrines ever re. 
ceived by men ; and it affords strong 
presumption that the Gospel is in re. 
ality what it professes to be, the word 
of God. 

If, however, the general principle 
on which this argument proceeds is 
admitted, there is often found great 
and peculiar difficulties in its applica- 
tion. The difficulty is in ascertain- 
ing what is in some cases, the actuai 
influence, and, of course, the genuine 
tendency, of particular opinions. We 
may indeed form a judgment of the 
influence which we think they would 
have upon our character and happi- 
ness, if we should adopt them,—or 
still more correctly, of the influence 
which they actually have upon our- 
selves. We may attempt to deter- 
mine what must be their effects, ac- 
cording tothe acknowledged principles 
of human conduct, and what are their 
actual effects, as seen in the general 
characteristics of large bodies of men, 
who receivethem; but in each of these 
methods there are serious obstacles te 
the discovery of their genuine tenden- 
cy with certainty. The effects which 
they might, or do produce upon our- 
selves, afford but doubtful evidence 
of their general influence. The par- 
ticular effects of any given opinion 
vary, according to the character of the 
mind which holds it, and the other 
opinions with which it is associated. 
If therefore the general influence of 
any particular truth were admitted to 
be beneficent, it would not follow that 
its influence must be good on every 
individual that receives it, whatever 
may be his character, his other opin- 
ions, or the peculiar circumstances 
under which he acts. It is too much 
to claim for any truth whatever, that 
its actual influence shall be invariably 
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salutary. The analogy of all those 
taws by which God governs the world, 
would not lead us to expect that any 
cause, however beneficent in its gen- 
eral operation, will never be the oc- 
casion of effects of an opposite char- 
acter. ‘The laws of nature certainly 
‘ndicate benevolence in their author, 
and in their general operation conduce 
‘o the happiness of his creatures ; but 
very frequentiy they become the occa- 
sions of aggravated sufferings. If,then, 
the laws themselves of nature, are not 
unfrequently the occasions of a great 
degree of misery,—so that a partial 
view of their operation might tead to 
the conclusion that they are mischiev- 
ous in their tendency, we ought not 
io expect that the truths which em- 
body our knowledge of those laws, 
will have an influence invariably 
beneficial. ‘Fhis remark is equally 
applicable to moral truth. If in this 
state of trial and of discipline, actual 
obedience to the moral law cannot be 
shewn, in every instance, to produce 
the greatest happiness (in this life) 
of the individual, it is surely too 
much to expect that the knowledge of 
that law shall invariably influence to 
virtue, or promote happiness. The 
execution of Divine justice destroys, 
or at least diminishes, the happiness 
of him on whom+it falls, and does not 
always promote his virtue; and shall 
we suppose that the apprehension of 
its infliction will produce a more sal- 
utary effect? Ifthe exercise of God’s 
mercy and his long suffering does not 
actually ‘lead all to repentance,’ but 
on the contrary encourages some in 
iniquity, and hardens them; what 
wonder if the declaration of that mer- 
cy should be abused by the same per- 
sons,and made the occasion of great- 
er licentiousness. To determine with 
absolute certainty the proper tenden- 
cy of a doctrine from its actual effects, 
it seems necessary that all those ef- 
fects should be known—that they 
should be traced throughout the crea- 
tion of God, and the endless ages of 
eternity; and since this is impossible, 
the more extensive and accurate our 
induction, the more confidence may 
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be placed in our conclusions concern- 
ing its tendency. The actual influ- 
ence of any opinion on an individual, 
is to be considered as affording an 
evidence of its real tendency, far less 
decisive than its influence on a com- 
munity which adopt it; and its influ- 
ence, as examined for a day or a year, 
is a less unequivocal evidence of its 
tendency than its influence through 
many generations. For this reason 
the general influence and the real 
tendency of Pagan mythology as con- 
nected with that of christianity, may 
be determined with greater precision 
and certainty, than the peculiar influ- 
ence of particular views of the latter, 
on account of the greater numbers 
who have been under the influence of 
each, and the strongly marked differ- 
ences which have existed in their 
opinions and practices. 

Another method of ascertaining the 
tendency of any given opinions, is by 
considering directly the influence 
which they must have on the conduct 
and enjoyments of men, according to 
the constitution of the human mind, 
and the nature of its active principles. 
This method is most frequently adopt- 
ed as being less laborious than an ex- 
tensive and careful investigation and 
comparison of facts. It leads, also, 
directly into the regions of metaphys- 
ical speculation, where it is so easy to 
reason without facts, and where each 
one supposes that what he presumes 
to be the effect of a doctrine in his 
own mind, will be the actual effect on 
the minds of all others. For these 
very reasons, however, the method is 
attended with peculiar difficulties and 
dangers. It requires that our views 
of the philosophy of the human mind, 
especially of the will and active pow- 
ers, and of the influence of opinions 
on the conduct and happiness of men,= 
should be in perfect accordance with 
facts, and, if our argument is to con- 


vince others, it must also be founded 


on philosophical doctrines, concern- 
ing which there is no doubt or dis- 
pute. This method also requires the 
nicest discriminations, and the most 
impartial application of the argument. 
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If any erroneous principle of action, 
or notion of virtue, be assumed,—if 
some received, but imperfect sys- 
tem of metaphysical or moral philos- 
ophy, be made the ground of reason- 
ing,—if the author hastily concludes 
that his own system of opinions are 
true, and therefore must have a salu- 
tary influence, or if he is satisfied with 
his own conduct, and calls it virtuous, 
and hence infers that the opinions 
which lead to it must be correct,—his 
whole discussion will only ‘darken 
counsel’ and lead to error. Delicate 
and difficult, however, as this method 
of ascertaining the tendency of doc- 
trines is, it is attempted both by Mr. 
Erskine and Mr. Norton; the former 
endeavoring by it to shew the unri- 
valled excellency of revealed religion 
generally, and the latter attempting to 


recommend his own peculiar views of 
it in opposition to the sentiments of 


other christians. This we hope will 
be an excuse to our readers for the 
length to which we have extended the 
preceding remarks-—the particular 
bearing of which will be seen when 
we come to consider the manner in 
which these authors have applied the 
argument. 

All internal evidence for the truth 
of revealed religion, must result from 
a comparison of its declarations, with 
what we may know of God without 
a revelation. If nothing could be 
known concerning God—his charac- 
ter and designs, his will and govern- 
ment, except from revelation, then 
no revelation from him could have 
any internal evidence whatever of its 
truth. There would be no ground 
on which to raise a presumption for, 
or against any declarations which it 
might contain. If that which may 
be known of God from the things 
which he has made, be vague and 
uncertain, the internal evidence which 
any revelation of himself can have, 
will be proportionally unsatisfactory : 
and if our views of his character be 
erroneous, our conclusions drawn 
from it concerning the truth of any 
supposed revelation will be errone- 
ous in the same degree. So uncer- 
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tain, and: fluctuating, and contradic. 
tory have been the theories of philo. 
sophers on all moral subjects, and es. 
pecially on those connected with the 
government of God—so fanciful ang 
rash have been the speculations of 
men generally on these subjects, and 
so frequently have the most cruel hy- 
potheses been confidently advauced, 
and eagerly embraced, as an instru- 
ment for attacking or ‘defending re- 
vealed religion, that Dr. Chalmers, 
in his excellent treatise on ‘the evi- 
dence and authority of the christian 
Revelation” has felt himself justified 
in neglecting altogether its inéernal 
evidences, and resting its authority 
wholly upon its external or historical 
evidence. He seems at times, to re- 
ject all pretensions to internal evi- 
dence, and to condemn any attempt 
to support by it the truth of any re- 
vealed religion. ‘“* Without the tes- 
timony of an authentic messenger 
from heaven, I know nothing” says 
he “of heaven’s counsels. [ never 
heard of any moral telescope that can 
bring to my observation the doings or 
deliberations which are taking place 
in the sanctuary of the Eternal.’ 
He even presumes that an atheist 
would, other things being equal, be 
better fitted to estimate the evidences 
of christianity than a deist ;—because 
he would have no God of nature to 
comport with that real, though invis- 
ible power, which lay at the bottom 
of those astonishing miracles, on 
which history has stamped her most 
authentic characters. With a full 
conviction of its truth as a historical 
testimony, there is nothing to do, says 
he, but “* to set me down like a school 
boy, to the work of turning its pages, 
and conning its lessons, and submit- 
ting the every exercise of my judg- 
ment to its information and its testi- 
mony.” ‘This is certainly the cor- 
rect course for a believer in revela- 
tion, who wishes to understand its 
contents. But after he has thus as- 
certained ‘its information,’ may he 
not derive from the very nature of 
its doctrines, from their coincidence 


* See Astronomical discourses. 
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with all that he knows of the charac- 
rer and government of God indepen- 
Jently of this revelation, and from 
their adaptation to the nature, and 
character, and circumstances of the 
being to whom it is addressed,—may 
je not from these sources derive ad- 
ditional evidence of its truth, as a 
revelation from God? Is not the ten- 
dency of its doctrines to promote the 
virtues and happiness of those who 
cordially receive them, an evidence 
of their truth? Can we not, in one 
word, know enough of God, from 
his work, to form some judgment 
concerning the truth of that which 
professes to reveal his character ? 
We do not forget that ‘ the world by 
wisdom knew not God’—we are sen- 
sible that the best views of God, 
which were formed by the wisest phi- 
losophers of Greece and Rome were 
not worthy to form a foundation for 
reasoning concerning the internal evi- 
dence of the gospel, and if they had 
been so used, they would have been 
made a ground of rejecting its testi- 
mony—we are aware that the moral 
character of God, and especially his 
benevolence, which is supposed in 
all reasonings concerning the internal 
evidence of revelation, would hardly 
be discovered by unassisted reason, 
and is therefore denied or doubted by 
most infidels—and we have certainly 
as hearty a contempt as Dr. Chal- 
mers can have for the presumptuous 
and impious decisions of men, respec- 
ting what God can, and cannot do, 
and what inspiration can or cannot 
reveal;—yet we also bear in mind 
the declaration, ‘the invisible things 
of God, from the creation of the world 
are Clearly seen being understood by 
the things that are made ;”’—and al- 
though the depraved and darkened 
mind of man never did “ clearly” dis- 
cover them, yet now, since they are re- 
vealed, we can easily trace them in 
his works. A man of very moderate 
talents, is capable of perceiving the 
truth of propositions which none but 
a Newton could discover, and almost 
any christian can see the agreement 
vetween the revealed character of 
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God, and the manifestation of it in 
his works, although he might never 
from those works merely, have dis- 
covered that character. We do not 
suppose, however, that the internal 
evidence of revealed religion, can ev- 
er be equal in strength to its historic- 
al evidence—it can never, especially, 
be so effectual to convince infidels; 
yet if consulted with modesty, it may 
greatly confirm the faith of believers, 
and especially of that great class of 
sincere christians, who cannot have 
direct access to its external eviden- 
ces; and it may also greatly enhance 
our views of the excellency of chris- 
tianity. Dr. Chalmers himself, in 
the treatise mentioned above, seems 
to admit that ‘the message’ may be 
so contradictory, ‘ monstrous and 
improbable’ as to neutralize the his- 
torical evidence by which it is sup- 
ported; and by the deserved com- 
mendation which he has bestowed 
upon the author of the ** Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed religion,” he 
virtually admits that if the declara- 
tions of the bible were at variance 
with known facts, or with the course 
of nature, its credibility would, at 
least in some degree, be lessened. In 
his Astronomical Discourses also he 
mentions among the reasons why Sir 
Isaac Newton believed the Gospel, 
that “‘ he saw the wisdom of God per- 
vading the whole substance of the 
written message, in such manifold 
adaptations to the circumstances of 
man, and to the whole secrecy of his 
thoughts and his affections, and his 
spiritual wants, and his moral sensi- 
bilities, as even in the mind of an or- 
dinary unlettered peasant, can be at- 
tested by human consciousness.”— 
Here Dr. Chalmers comes fairly up- 
on the ground of its internal evidence 
Indeed no man of his information and 
candour and love of truth, can keep 
himself off from it. The Gospel, 
while it “ brings life and immortality 
to light,” also declares many things 
concerning subjects more or less with- 
in the compass of our natural know!l- 
edge. If its declarations, on these 


subjects, were in opposition to knows 
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facts, this would form a serious ob- 
jection to its truth, and its divine 
origin; if it taught things which 
were at irreconcileable variance with 
each other, or were plainly absurd 
and self-contradictory, that also would 
form an objection to its credibility ; 
but if it can be shewn that its instruc- 
tions contain one consistent, sublime 
and beautiful system of doctrines,—if 
a surprising harmony and unity of 
design and of doctrine prevail through 
all its parts, such as is without ex- 
ample in the writings of any other 
succession of authors on the same top- 
ics,—if its declarations on all sub- 
jects within our own knowledge, are 
in perfect consistency with truth, and 
what it reveals on subjects beyond 
our knowledge, has an obvious analo- 
gy with what we do know,—and fi- 
nally, if the tendency of all its decla- 
rations be to promote that moral per- 
fection which is the glory of man, 
and seems to the eye of reason, the 
end of his creation; then the gospel, 
it must be admitted, carries in it inhe- 
rent evidence of its truth: it comes 
recommended to our belief and ac- 
ceptance by its own character; and 
requires far less of external testimo- 
ny to convince us of its truth, than if 
this character did not belong to it.— 
The real danger on this subject is—-and 
it is a great one—that we shall place 
too much reliance on our own rash 
speculations and superficial reason- 
ings upon questions of the most pro- 
found and awful import;—that we 
shall fancy that we know more of the 
counsels of the Eternal, than can be 
known, except by revelation. No 
where, as it appears to us, have men 
been more adventurous and rash in 
their reasonings, than on subjects 
which called for the greatest modes- 
ty, and even timidity. We perfectly 
agree with Dr. Chalmers, that most 
of the speculations of men upon sub- 
jects on which God has given a reve- 
lation, are as absurd and puerile as 
would be a treatise on the botany 
and zoology of the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, derived from a supposed analogy 
between theit temperature and that 
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of certain portions of the earth’s syy. 
face s—and when we fix our minds on 
such ‘reveries of a daring specula. 
tion’ we can read all that he says oy 
the absurdity ofthis spurious philos. 
ophy ‘which exalteth itself agains, 
the knowledge of God,’ with entire 
satisfaction. In truth, it is not from 
the theories of a systematic but ever. 
shifting philosophy, that any eyi- 
dence can be shewn either for, or 
against divine revelation. The sys. 
tems of professed philosophers are 
too changeable, and too contradicto. 
ry, and, we may add concerning most 
of them, too absurd to form the 
ground of any safe conclusion. We 
must leave systems and atheists, and 
examine plain facts—such as are open 
to the observation, or ‘attested by 
the consciousness’ of all men, and to 
such deductions as the common sense 
of mankind will draw from them. 
Between such facts and deductions, 
and the declarations of the gospel, 
we shall find a uniform, indeed a won- 
derful coincidence—Such as can hard- 
ly leave a doubt that this world and 
the Bible had both the same author. 
To these obvious facts and deductions 
of common sense, does Mr. Erskine 
appeal, as affording internal evidence 
of the truth of revealed religion. He 
refers to * the coincidences” between 
the declarations of the Bible, and ‘the 
moral nature’ of man, his § physica! 
nature’? and ‘the circumstances’ is 
which he is placed, and shows that 
in all these respects the gospel is 
evidently adapted to promote the 
virtue and happiness of those who 
believe it. This adaptation of the 
gospel, to advance the moral perfect- 
ness of believers, forms but a small 
part of its internal evidence 3; it is 
however an extremely interesting 
part, and has been but partially con- 
sidered by preceding authors. ‘The 
christian publick, therefore, are much 
indebted to Mr. Erskine for his clear 
and satisfactory illustration of the at- 
gument. 

‘To prevent misconception, we re- 
mark, in closing our preliminary obser- 
vations, that although a tendency t© 
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promote virtue and of course happi- 
ness is doubtless a characteristic of all 
moral truth, and therefore, where it 
‘s discovered, an evidence that doc- 
trines are true; and when this tenden- 
cy results, as in the christian system, 
fom an evident adaptation of its in- 
structions to the nature and character 
and condition of man, so that there is 
«an intelligible and necessary con- 
nexion” between the belief of them 
and the performance of all duty—the 
evidence for the truth of the system 
is still more striking ; . yet particular 
declarations of the gospel, are not to 
be doubted for a moment, because we 
cannot discover, in them, this adap- 
tation and beneficial tendency. ‘Lhe 
direct evidence of ‘the testimony of 
God, is far greater and more decisive, 
than any presumption arising from 
the moral tendency of a doctrine, and 
is of itself abundantly sufficient to 
authorize a belief in any declaration, 
which is not demonstrably self-con- 
tradictory, or palpably inconsistent 
with our most certain knowledge; 
and the historical evidence by which 
the gospel is supported, confirmed, as 
it is, by the general tendency of its 
aoctrines, is sufficient to stamp with 
divine authority, every particular dec- 
laration which it may contain. It is 
also to be remembered, that the real 
tendency of a doctrine of the Bible 
may be most salutary, though we have 
never discovered it, and even though 
its partial effects and apparent tenden- 
cy may be of a different character. 
We had designed to give, in our 
own language, a short analysis of this 
little volume, shewing the manner in 
which Mr. Erskine has cenducted 
the investigation; but after having 
repeatedly examined it, we are per- 
suaded that we can put our readers in 
possession of the author’s argument in 
his own words with more ease to 
‘ourselves, aud more satisfaction to 
them. He has noted the steps in his 
argument with great precision, aud as 
it would be difficult to condense it, 
more than he has sometimes done, so 
it would be impossible, without in- 
jary, to express it in different lan- 
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guage. This method will also render 
unnecessary any remarks of ours on 
the author’s style and manner, as the 
extracts will sufficiently shew the 
strength of his reasoning powers, the 
beauty and aptness of his illustrations, 
the remarkable precision of his lan- 
guage, and, what in such a work is of 
more importance, his simple love of 
truth, his candour, his meek and heav- 
enly temper—evincing how thorough- 
ly his own spirit, had been transform- 
ed by the efficacy of those truths for 
which he contends, and the power of 
that grace which accompanies them. 
Such a spirit as he manifests can alone 
accord with an examination of the 
‘¢ internal evidence far the truth of re- 
vealed religion.’ 


The object of this Dissertation is to an- 
alyze the component parts of the Chris- 
tian scheme of doctrine, with reference 
to its bearings both on the character of 
God, and onthe character of man; and 
to demonstrate, that its facts not onl 
present an expressive exhibition of all the 
moral qualities which can be conceived 
to reside in the Divine mind, but also con- 
tain all those objects which bave a natural 
tendency to excite and suggest in the hu- 
man mind that combination of moral feel- 


ings which has been termed moral perfec- 
tion.—p. 14. 


There was less necessity that he 
should ‘demonstrate that its facts 
present an exhibition of all the moral 
qualities which can be conceived to 
unite in the divine mind,’ since this 
had been frequently done before, es- 
pecially by the author of “ The Gos- 
pel its own Witness.” Mr. Erskine, 
therefore, refers to such an exhibition 
of the divine attributes in the gospel, 
ouly as it is adapted to promote “ the 
moral perfection,” of those who re- 
ceive the revelation. The difference 
between this object and that of Bish- 
op Butler, is thus stated,— 


His design was to answer objections 
against revealed religion, arising out of 
the difficulties connected with many of 
its doctrines, by showing that precisely 
the same difficulties occur in natural reli- 
gion, and in the ordiuary course of provi- 
dence. This argument converts even the 
difficulties of revelation into evidences of 
its genuineness ; because it employs them 


to establish the identity of the Author of 
Revelation and the Author of Nature. 
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My objeet is quite different. I mean to 
show that there is an intelligible and ne- 
cessary connexion between the doctrinal 
facts of revelation and the character of 
God (as deduced from natural religion,) 
in the same way as there is an intelligible 
and necessary connexion between the 
character of a man and his most charac- 
teristic action ; and further that the be- 
lief of these doctrinal faets has an intelli- 
gible and neccessary tendency to produce 
the Christian character, in the same way 
that the belief of danger has an intelligible 
and necessary tendency to produce fear. 
pp. 17, 18. 


The following sketches are design- 
ed to illustrate, in a general manner, 
the character of the christian revela- 
tion, as fitted to affect the heart and 
influence the will :— 


To assist our weakness, therefore, and 
to accommodate his instructions to the 
principles of our nature, God has been 
pleased to present to us a most interesting 
series of actions, in which bis moral char- 
acter, as far as we are concerned, is fully 
and perspicuously embodied. In this nar- 
ration, the most condescending and affec- 
ting and entreating kindness, is so won- 
derfully combined with the most spotless 
holiness; and the natural appeals which 
emanate from every part of it, to our es- 
feem, our gratitude, our shame, and our 
interest, are so urgent and ccnstraining, 
that he who carries about with him the 
conviction of the truth and reality of this 
history, possesses in it a principle of 
mighty efficiency, which must subdue and 
harmonize his mind to the will of that 
great Being whose character is there de- 
picted.—p. 47. 


There is a divine beauty and wisdom in 
the form in which God has chosen to 
communicate the knowledge of his char- 
acter, which, when duly considered, can 
scarcely fail of exciting gratitude and ad- 
miration. The object of the gospel is to 
bring man into harmony with God: The 
subject of its operations, therefore, is the 
human heart in all its various conditions. 
It addresses the learned and the unlearn- 
ed, the savage and the civilized, the de- 
cent and the profligate ; and to all it speaks 
precisely the same language. What then 
is this universal language? It cannot be 
the language of metaphysical discussion, 
or what is called abstract moral reason- 
ing ; for this could be intelligible to few, 
and it could influence the characters of 
fewer. The principles which it addresses 
ought evidently to be such as are ina 
great measure independent of the ex- 
tremes of cultivation and barbarism ; and 
in point of fact, they are so. Its argument 
consists ina relation of fact: If these are 
really believed, the effect on the charae- 
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ter necessarily follows. It presents a his. 
tory of wondrous love, in order to excite 
gratitude ; of high and holy worth, to at. 
tract veneration and esteem: It present, 
a view of danger, to produce alarm; of 
refuge, to confer peace and joy ; and of 
eternal glory, to animate hope.—pp. 48_ 
50. 


But when we read a history which ap. 
thoritatively claims to be an exhibition of 
the character of God in his dealings wit) 
men,—if we find in it that which fills and 
overflows vur most dilated conception of 
moral worth and lovelinessin the Supreme 
Being, and at the same time feel that it js 
triumphant in every appeal that it makes 
to our consciences, in its statements of 
the obliquity and corruption of our own 
bearts,—and if our reason further discoy. 
ers a system of powerful moral stimulants, 
embodied in the facts of this history, 
which necessarily tend to produce in the 
mind aresemblance to that high charac. 
ter which is there pourtrayed,—if we dis 
cern that the spirit of this history gives 
peace to the conscience by the very ex. 
hibition which quickens its sensibility— 
that it dispels the terror of guilt by the 
very fact which associates sin with the 
full loathing of the heart—that it com. 
bines in one wondrous and consistent 
whole our most fearful forebodings and 
our most splendid anticipations for futu- 
rity—that it inspires a pure and elevated 
and joyful hope for eternity, by those 
very declarations which attach a deeper 
and more interesting obligation to the dis- 
charge of the minutest part of buman du- 
ty,—if we see that the object of all its 
tendencies is the perfection of moral hap- 
piness, and that these tendencies are nat- 
urally connected with the belief of its 
narration,—if we see all this in the gospel, 
we may then say that our own eyes have 
seen its truth, and that we need no other 
testimony: We may then well believe 
that God has been pleased, in pity to our 
wretchedness, and in condescension fo 
our feebleness, to clothe the eternal laws 
which regulate his spiritual government. 
in such a form as may be palpable to ou 
conceptions, and adapted to the urgency 
of our necessity.—pp. 15—17. 


To go through the whole scriptures 
and show that every act attributed to 
God has an ¢ intelligible and necessary 
tendency’ to promote moral perfec- 
tion, in those who cordially believe it; 
would be impossible in such a work 
as this,-—if indeed it could be done @' 
all, by the human mind. “In the illus- 
trations which are introduced,” says 
the author, “I have aimed rather at ¢ 
broad and general resemblance, thao 
at a minute coincidence in all particu 
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lars, which is perhaps not attainable 
ja any comparison between earthly 
things and heavenly.” 

In his more particular illustrations, 
Mr. Erskine very properly fixes on 
the great fact, which the apostle Paul 
repeatedly mentions as the foundation 
of the whole gospel, as it was preach- 
ed by himself aud his companions. 
‘We preach Christ crucified.’ This 
is indeed the corner stone of the 
Christian system. It is that to which 
every other ‘doctrinal fact’ of the 
gospel has principal reference. It 
involves in it, as implied or as fol- 
lowing by necessary consequence, ev- 
ery peculiar doctrine of christianity ; 
while every fact, and every precept of 
the New Testament is imperfectly un- 
derstood or felt, until its bearings and 
relations to ‘ Christ crucified’ are seen. 
The apostle therefore, could with the 
most perfect propriety determine ‘ not 
to know any thing. among’ those to 
whom he preached the gospel, ‘ save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ If 
then it can be shown that this great 
fact of the gospel exhibits the charac- 
ter of God in the most glorious and 


amiable light,—-if it presents more - 


powerful motives to love and obe- 
dience than are presented by any oth- 
er fact ever believed by man, and if the 
belief of it has ‘ an intelligible and ne- 
cessary tendency to excite and suggest 
in the human mind that combination 
of moral feelings which has been term- 
ed moral perfection ;’ then it is plain 
that the gospel itself has that internal 
evidence of its truth, which Mr. Ers- 
kine ascribes to it. 

In illustrating this excellency of re- 
vealed truth, the author insists much 
on the necessity of viewing the doc- 
trines of the gospel as they are set 
forth in the word of God itself, and 
dwells on “the bad effects arising 
from the common practice of deriving 
eur notions of religion rather from the 
compositions of men than from the 
Bible.” In no part of the work 


were we more interested than in his 
remarks on this subject :— 


Most people in this country, and prob- 
ably even the Noy the people in 
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Europe, think that they understand Chris- 
tianity ; and yet a very small portiun of 
them have read the Bible with that degree 
of ordinary attention which they bestow 
on the common concerns of life. Their 
ideas on this subject are derived almost 
entirely from creeds and catechisms and 
church articles, or human compositions of 
some kind. The evil consequences aris- 
ing from this are most grievous. To con- 
vince ourselves that they are indeed so to 
a high degree, we have only te compare 
the two methods. 

In the Bible, we uniformly find the doc- 
trines—even those that are generally 
considered most abstruse—pressed upon 
us as demonstrations or evidences of some 
important moral feature. of the Divine 
mind, and as motives tending to produce 
in us some corresponding disposition in 
relation to God vr man. This is perfect- 
ly reasonable. Our characters cannot 
but be in some degree affected by what 
we believe to be the conduct and the will 
of the Almighty towards ourselves and 
the rest of our species. The history of 
this conduct and this will, constitutes what 
are called the Christian doctrines. If, 
then, the disposition or character which 
we are urged to acquire, recommend it- 
self to our reasons and consciences as 
right and agreeable to the will of God, we 
cannot but approve that precept as mor- 
rally trae: and if the doctrine by which 
it is enforced carries in it a distinct and 
natural tendency to produce this disposi- 
tion or character, then we feel ourselves 
compelled to admit that there is at least 
a moral truth in this doctrine. And if we 
find that the doctrine has not only this 
purely moral tendency, but that it is also 
most singularly adapted to assert and ac- 
guire a powerful influence over those 
principles in cur nature to which it directs 
its appeal, then we must also pronounce 
that there is a natural trath in the doc- 
trine,—or, in other words, that bowever 
contradictory it may be to human prac- 
tice, it has however a natural consistency 
with the regulating principles of the hu- 
man mind. And farther, if the doctrine 
be not only true in morals and in its nat- 
ural adaptations to the mind of man, but 
if the fact which it records, coincides also 
and harmonizes with that general idea of 
the Divine character which reason forms 
from the suggestions of conscience, and 
from an observation of the works and 
ways of God in the external world, then 
we are bound to acknowledge that this 
doctrine appears to be true in its relation 
to God. Inthe Bible the Christian doc- 
trines are always stated in this connexion: 
They stand as indications of the charac. 
ter of God, and as the exciting motives of 
a corresponding character-in man. Form- 
ing thus the connecting link between the 
character of the Creator and the creature, 
they possess a majesty which it is impos- 
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sible to despise, and exhibit a form of con- 
sistency and truth which it is difficult to 
disbelieve. Such is Christianity in the 
Bible ; but in creeds and church articles 
it is far otherwise. These tests and sum- 
maries originated from the introduction 
of doctrinal errors and metaphysical spec- 
ulations into religion; and, in conse- 
quence of this, they are not so much in- 
tended to be the repositories of truth, as 
barriers against the encroaclment of er- 
roneous opinions. The doctrines contain- 
ed in them therefore are not stated with 
any reference to their great object in the 
Bible,—the regeneration of the human 
heart, by the knowledge of the Divine 
character. They appear as detached pro- 
positions, indicating no moral cause, and 
pointing to no moral effect. They do not 
look to God, on the one hand, as their 
source ; nor to man, on the other, as the 
object of their moral urgency. ‘They ap- 
pear like links severed from the chain to 
which they belonged ; and thus they lose 
all that evidence which arises from their 
consistency, and all that dignity which is 
connected with their high design. I do 
not talk of the propriety or impropriety 
of having church articles, but of the evils 
which spring from receiving impressions 
of religion exclusively or chiefly from this 
source.—pp. 78—-81. 


-All this is illustrated by a reference 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, as sta- 
ted in the summaries of christian doc- 
trines and in the Bible. In the for- 
mer, it ‘is stated by itself, divested of 
all its scriptural accompaniments,’ 
and ‘cannot in the smallest degree 
tend to develope the divine char- 
acter,’—‘ in the Bible it assumes a 
quite different shape, and is there sub- 
servient to the manifestation of the 
moral character of God.’ But we 
must restrain our desire to proceed 
with this illustration, that we may in- 
troduce another :-— 


I shall give one example more of the 
mode in which the truth of God has been 
perverted by passing through the hands of 
men. The doctrine of the atonement 
through Jesus Christ, which is the corner- 
stone of Christianity, and to which all the 
other doctrines of revelation are subser- 
vient, has had to encounter the misappre- 
hension of the understanding as well as 
the pride of the heart. This pride is natur- 
al to man, and can only be overcome by 
the power of the truth ; but the misappre- 
hension might be removed by the simple 
process of reading the Bible with atten- 
tion ; because it has arisen from neglect- 
ing the record itself, and taking our in- 
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formation from the discourses or the sys. 
tems of men who have engrafted the met. 
aphysical subtleties of the schools upon 
the unperplexed statement of the word of \ 
God. In order to understand the facts of 
revelation, we must form a system to our. 
selves ; but if any subtlety, of which the 
application is unintelligible to common 
sense, or uninfluential on conduct, enters 
into our system, we may be sure that it is 
a wrong one. The common sense system 
of a religion consists in two connexions— 
first the connexion between the doctrines 
and the character of God which they ex. 
hibit; and secondly, the connexion be- 
tween these same doctrines and the char- 
acter which they are intended to impress 
onthe mind of man. When, therefore, 
we are considering a religious doctrine, 
our questions ongbt to be, ** What view 
does this doctrine give of the character of 
God? and what influence will it have on 
the character of man?” Now the Bible 
tells us that God so loved the world as to 
give his son for it. It tells us, also, that 
he did this that he might show himself 
just, even when justifying the ungodly ; 
and that he might magnify the law and 
make it honourable. The mercy and the 
holiness of the Divine character, there- 
fore, are the qualities which are exhibited 
by this doctrine. The effect upon the 
character of man, produced by the belief 
of it, will be to love Him who first loved 
us, and to put the fullest confidence in his 
goodness and willingness to forgive—to 
assoviate sin with the ideas both of the 
deepest misery and the basest ingrati- 
tude—to admire the unsearchable wisdom 
aud the high principle which have com- 
bined the fullest mercy with the most un- 
compromising justice—and to love all our 
fellow creatures from the consideration 
that our common Father has taken such 
an interest in their welfare, and from the 
thought that as we have been all sbip- 
wrecked in the same sea by the same 
wide wasting tempest, so we are all in- 
vited by the same gracious voice to take 
refuge in the same haven of eternal rest. 
pp. 84—S86. 


This gives us a measure by which we 
may estimate both the Divine goodness 
and our own guilt. It is indeed an exhi- 
bition of “love which passeth know!- 
edge.” But yet, when the conscience 
comes to be fully enlightened, nothing 
short of this marvellous exbibition can pro- 
duce peace. Whena man is once thor- 
oughly convinced that sin consists in ® 
choice of the heart different from the will 
of God, even although that choice does 
not vent itself in an external action, be 
must feel that he hasaccumulated,through 
the last days of his life, and that he is stil! 
daily accumulating, a most fearful weight 
of guilt. A day of retribution approach- 
es, and he mast meet God face to face: 
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A simple declaration of forgiveness on 
the part of God, would certainly in these 
circumstances be most comforting to him; 
put still it would be difficult to persuade 
him, that the Holy One who inhabiteth 
eternity, could look with kindness on a 
being so polluted and so opposite in every 
respect to himself in moral character. Un- 
til this persuasion takes hold of his mind, 
be can neither enjoy real peace, nor be an- 
imated with that grateful love which can 
alone lead to a more perfect obedience. 
The surpassing kindness and tenderness 
demonstrated in the cross of Christ, when 
understood and believed, must sweep 
away all doubts and fears with regard to 
God's disposition towards him, and must 
awaken in his heart that sentiment of 
grateful and reverential attachment which 
is the spiritual seed of the heavenly in- 
heritance. ‘If, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, much more being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his living love.” —pp. 
95—96. 


To sum up our observations on this sub- 
ject: The doctrine of the atonement, by the 
incarnation and death of Christ, is illustra- 
tive of the Divine mercy, and vindicative 
of the Divine holiness ; it is a foundation 
of hone before God, amply sufficient for 
the most guilty of men; and it is fitted 
to implant in the vilest heart which will 
receive it, the principles of true penitence 
and true gratitude, of ardent attachment 
tothe holy character of God, and of a 
cordial devotion to his will.—p. 98. 


The author shows why the doctrine 
of the atonement often fails of produ- 
cing these happy effects, when it is 
taught in creeds and systems of divin- 
ity. Let it not, however, be supposed 
that Mr. Erskine is an enemy to 
creeds and confessions of faith. He 
acknowledges that they have their 
use, but contends that their use is not 
to give instruction in theology :-— 


The object in them is not to teach rceli- 
gion, but to defend it; and whilst they 
keep their own place, they are beneficial. 
But any person who draws his knowledge 
of the Christian doctrines exclusively or 
principally from such sources, must run 
considerable risk of loosing the benefit of 
them, by overlooking their moral objects; 
and, in so doing, he may be tempted to 
reject them altogether, because he will be 
blind to their strongest evidence, which 
consists in their perfect adaptation to these 
objects. The Bible is the only perfectly 
pure source of Divine knowledge ; and 
the man who is unacquainted with it, is in 
fact ignorant of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, however well-read he may be io 


the schemes and systems and controver- 
sies which have been written on the sub- 
ject.—p. 99. 


The author’s remarks on this subject 
seem to us perfectly just, and highly 
important. We have often been struck 
with the difference between the effect 
on the mind when a doctrine is stated 
abstractly, as is the case in a system 
of divinity or confession of faith, and 
when the same doctrine is read as it 
stands in the word of God. This 
difference in the effect must be owing 
to the connexions in which it stands 
in the scriptures, where doctrinal 
facts are always introduced, either to 


awaken holy affections, or to enforce © 


christian duties. This remark may 
be illustrated in the doctrine of elec- 
tion. It is always mentioned by the 
apostles as a source of gratitude and 
joy, and as the ground of an assured 
hope of salvation; and it is often 
preceded by fervent ascriptions of 
praise and thanksgiving to God. 
Those persons whose prejudices re- 
volt at every statement of the doc- 
trines,as abstractly expressed in creeds 
and catechisms, do not experience the 
same revulsion of feelings when read- 
ing passages in the gospel, which they 
will themselves acknowledge teach 
the same truth. The reason is, in the 
word of God it stands in connexion 
with its use, and is clothed in lan- 
guage of gratitude and joy. 

It is also worthy of remark, that 
those who deny any of the truths of 
revelation always choose to attack 
them as expressed in the language of 
systematic theology. The language 
of inspiration, supposing its acknowl- 
edged meaning were the same which 
we give to it, could not be so advan- 
tageously attacked,because this mean- 
ing is there seen to coincide with the 
context, and therefore to be perfectly 
compatible with the most holy and 
delightful emotions, and with the most 
important duties. Our author’s re- 
marks on this part of his subject may 
afford some useful hints to controver- 
sial writers, and still more, perhaps, 
to preachers of the gospel. If they 
would remove prejudices against the 
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truth, and obviate objections against 
it,-if they would display its ex¢ellen- 
cy, and conciliate to it the affections 
of the heart—and indeed plant it in 
the heart itself, as good seed which 
may bring forth good fruit ; let them 
introduce it continually in the same 
connexions with christian affections 
and christian duties, in which it stands 
in the word of God. Every doctrine 
will then be presented as a motive to 
holiness, and will have ‘an intelligible 
and necessary tendency’ to promote 
‘moral perfection.’ 

The happy effects on the heart 
and conduct, attributed in the forego- 
ing extracts to a belief in the scriptu- 
ral doctrine of the atonement, is more 
particularly stated in other parts of 
the work, and is illustrated by a ref- 
erence to interesting facts recorded in 
profane history. Our limits will per- 
mit us to quote but one of his illustra- 
tions, and we select that which is de- 
rived from a historical fact, frequently 
referred to for a similar purpose :— 


Ancient history tells us of a certain king 
who made a law against adultery,in which 
it was enacted that the offender should be 
punished hy the loss of both eyes. The 
very first offender was his own son. The 
case was most distressing; for the king 
was 30 affectionate father, as well as just 
magistrate. After much deliberation and 
inward struggle, he finally commanded 
one of his own eyes to be pulled out and 
one of bisson’s. It is easier to conceive 
than to describe what must have been the 
feelings of the son in these most affecting 
circumstances. His offence would ap- 
pear to him in a new light; it would ap- 
pear to him not simply as connected with 
painful consequences to himself, but as 
the canse of a tather's sufferings and as an 
injury to a father’s love.—p. 58. 


After some striking remarks on the 
effect which this fact would naturally 
produce on the heart of the son, he 
proceeds:— 


There is a singular resemblance be- 
tween this moral exhibition and the com- 
munication which God has been pleased 
to make of himself in the gospel. We 
cannot but love and admire the character 
of this excellent prince, although we our- 
selves have no direct interest init; and 
shall we refuse our love and admiration to 
the King and Father of the human race, 
who, with a kindness and condescension 
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unutterable, has, in calling his wandering 
children to return to duty and to happi- 
ness, presented to each of us a like aspect 
of tenderness and purity, and made use of 
an argument which makes the most direc: 
and irresistible appeal to the most famil. 
iar and at the same time the most power. 
ful principles in the heart of man? 

In the gospel, God is represented in the 
combined character of a gracious paren: 
and a just judge. His guilty children are 
arraigned before him and condemned 
They have not only forfeited all claims to 
his favour, by the breach of that funda. 
mental Jaw which binds all intelligent 
creatures to love and resemble their Cre- 
ator; but they have also by the same 
means contracted the disease of sin, and 
lost that mental health which can alone 
capacitate for spiritual enjoyment. Thus 
the consistency of their Judge, and their 
own diseased condition, seemed equally 
to cover their futurify with a pall of the 
deepest mourning. This disease constitu- 
ted their punishment. Pardon whilst this 
disease remained, wasa mere name: Mer- 
cy, therefore, if at all communicated, 
must be communicated in such a way as 
to heal this disease—in such a way as to 
associate sin witb the abhorrence of the 
beart, and duty with the love of the heart. 
The exhibition of the Divine character in 
this dispensation of mercy, must not only 
be consistent with its own excellence, but 
also suited to make an impression on the 
reason and the feelings ofthe guilty. And 
it is so. The Judge himself bore the 
punishment of transgression, whilst he 
published an amnesty to the guilty, and 
thus aserted the authority and importance 
and worth of the law, by that very act 
which beamed forth love unspeakable, 
and displayed a compassion which knew 
no obstacle but the unwillingness of the 
criminals to accept it. The Eternal Word 
became flesh ; and exhibited, in sufferings 
and in death, that combination of holli- 
ness and mercy, which, if believed, must 
excite love, and if loved, must produce 
resemblance.—pp. 60—62. 


The pardon of the gospel is connected 
with such circumstances ; for the sacrifice 
of Christ has associated sin with the blood 
of a benefactor, as well as with our 
own personal sufferings,—and obedience 
with the dying entreaty of a friend breath- 
ing out a tortured life for us, as well as 
with our own unending glory in his bles- 
sed society. This act, like that in the 

receding illustration, justifies God as @ 
awgiver in dispensing mercy to the guil- 


ty; it gives a pledge of the sincerity an 


reality of that mercy ; and by associating 
principles with mercy, it identifies the 
object of gratitude with the object of es- 
teem, in the heart of the sinner. It may 
also here be observed, that the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Christ, as the repre- 
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sentative of our race, not only demon- 
strate the Divine complacency in the work 
of the Savior, but exhibit to us also. the in- 
dissoluble connexion which subsists be- 
tween immorta: glory and an entire unre- 
served acquiescence in the will of God ; 
and thus the Christian hope is not direct- 
ed to an undefined ease and enjoyment 
in heaven, bat to a defined and intelligi- 
pie happiness springing from the more 
perfect exercise of those very principles 
of love to God and man, which formed 
the character of their Master and stillcon- 
stitute his joy. 

The distinction of persons in the Divine 
nature, we cannot comprehend ; but we 
can easily comprehend the high and en- 
gaging morality of that character of God 
which is developed in the history of the 
New Testament. God gave his equal and 
well beloved Son, to suffer in the stead of 
an apostate world; and through this ex- 
hibition of awful justice, he publishes the 
fullest and freest pardon. He thus teach- 
esus that it forms no part of his scheme 
of mercy to dissolve the eternal connex- 
ion between sin and misery. No; this 
connexion stands sure; and one of the 
chief objects of Divine revelation is to 
convince men of thistruth. And Justice 
does the work of Mercy, when it alarms 
usto a sense of danger, and stimulates us 
io flee from a continually increasing wo. 
But the cross of Christ does not merely 
show the danger of sin; it demonstrates 
an unwearied compassion—a love unut- 
terable, which extends its invitations and 
entreaties of reconciliation as wide as the 
ravages of sin, inorder that by such an in- 
stance of self-sacrificing solicitude on the 
part of God for their welfare, men might 
be allured to the love ot Him who had so 
loved them ; and that their grateful admi- 
ration having for its object the ful! perfec- 
tions of the Divine character, might grad- 
ually carry them forward to an entire re- 
semblance of it.—pp. 63—65. 


To which we add the following par- 
agraphs from the close of the volume:— 


And any one who humbly and candid- 
ly considers the Divine character of love 
and holiness which is developed in the 
history of Christ, will discover in it the 
true centre of moral gravitation—the Sun 
of Righteousness, set in the heavens to 
drive darkness and chaos from our spiritu- 
al system, and by its sweet and powerful 
influence to attract the wandering affec- 
tions of men into an orbit appointed by 
the will and illumined by the favour of 
Goil.—p. 146. 


The character of God is manifested in 
the history of Jesus Christ, for our knowl- 
edge and for ourlove. This manifesta- 
tion harmonizes with the suggestions of 
reason and conscience on the subject: Nay 


more, it gathers them up, as they lie be- 
fore the mind in detached fragments ; it 
supplies their deficiencies, and unites them 
all in one glorious fabric of perfect sym- 
metry and beauty. It meets the heart of 
man in all its capacities and affections ; 
its appeal is exactly shaped for the ele- 
mentary principles of our nature. The 
glorious truth which it reveals is adapted 
to every mind ; it is intelligible toa child 
and yet will dilate the understanding of 


an angel. As the understanding enlarges, 


this truth still grows upon it, and must for 
ever grow upon it, becauseit is the image 
of the infinite God.—p. 147. 


‘The doctrines of revelation,’ in 
the language of Mr. Erskine, ‘form 
a great spiritual mould, fitted by Di- 
vine wisdom for impressing the stamp 
of the christian character on the 
minds that receive them.’ Having 
sketched the great outlines of this 
character, as consisting of love to 


God,—the active and cordial love of 


our fellow-men,—mortification of the 
earthly passions of ambition, ava- 
rice, and sensuality,—diligence in 
the duties of life,—and patience un- 
der its sufferings, he shows how each 
of them is produced and strengthened 
by a cordial faith in these peculiarly 
evangelical doctrines, of which ‘Christ 
crucified’ is the centre and soul. The 
manner in which those doctrines pro- 
duce their effect is happily illustrated, 
but our limits will permit us to make 
but one extract, more, and that is ta- 
ken from a differeut part of the vol- 
ume, and is selected for the exhibition 
it gives of the general effect of reveal- 
ed truth on the moral character:— 


The regeneration of the character is the 
grand object ; and this can only be effect- 
ed by the pressure of the truth upon the 
mind. Our knowledge of this truth must 
be accurate, in order that the image im- 
pressed upon the heart may be correct; 
but we must also know it in all the awful- 
ness of its authority, in order that the im- 
pression may be deep and lasting. Its mo- 
tives must be ever operating on us—its 
representations ever recurring to us—its 
hopes ever animating us. This will not 
relax, but rather increase our diligence 
in the business of life. When we are en- 
gaged in the service of a friend, do we 
find that the thought of that friend and of 
his kindness retards our exertions? No. 
And when we consider all the business of 
life as work appointed to us by onr Fath- 
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er, we shall be diligent in it for his sake 
In fact, however clearly we may be able 
to state the subject, and however strenu- 
ous we may be in all the orthodoxy of its 
defence, there must be some flaw in our 
view of it, if it remains only a casual or 
an uninfiuential visitor of our hearts. Its 
interests are continually pressing ; eterni- 
ty isevery moment Coming nearer; and 
our characters are hourly assuming a 
form more decidedly connected with the 
extreme of happiness or misery. [n such 


circumstances, trifling is madness. The 


professed infidel is a reasonable man in 
comparison with him who admits the Di- 
vine inspiration of the gospel, and yet 
makes it a secondary object of his solici- 
tude.—pp. 136, 137. 


It is with sincere regret that we 
feel ourselves obliged to omit the no- 
tice of several parts of the work, 
which we had intended to present to 
our readers—especially that on the 
inefficacy of natural religion, and 
that on the connexion between virtue 
and happiness. Our regret however, 
is lessened by the hope that they will 
be induced by the extracts which we 
have given, to procure for themselves 
the little volume from which they are 
taken. The perusal of it can hardly 
fail to enhance in their eyes the ex- 
cellency of the gospel, while it shows 
them that its doctrines are fitted at 
once to exalt the character of God, 
and purify the heart of man, and that 
this characteristic of the sacred vol- 
ume furnishes an unanswerable and 
persuasive argument for itstruth. It 
might naturally be expected that a 
distinct and steady contemplation of 
his subject, would magouify its impor- 
tance in the eyes of the author, and 
lead him sometimes to overrate the 
worth of this species of evidence for 
revealed religion; and we thought, 
once or twice, that we had detected 
him in this errour :—but in closing the 
whole work, he gives an opinion of 
the place which it holds among the 
other evidences of christianity to 
which we cordially assent :— 


There is nothing new in this cursory 
sketh of Christian doctrines. Indeed, I 
should conceive a proof of novelty on 
such a subject as tantamount to a proof of 
error: But I think that the view here ta- 
ken bas not been sufficiently pressed as an 
argument in favour of the credihility of 


revelation ; for, although an indirect king 
of evidence in itself, it seems well fitteg 
for preparing and disposing an unbeliever 
to examine with candour the more direc; 
proof which arises from historical testimo. 
ny. And it may also perform the no les 
important office of infusing into a nomin. 
al Christian, a doubt as to his Sincerity ig 
the profession of a faith which has perhaps 
neither made a distinct inpression on his 
understanding, nor touched his heart, 
nor affected his character.—pp. 148, 149, 


It will be seen by our extracts, that 
we have not been careful to follow 
the order in which they stand in the 
work, nor have we given any account 
of his plan. We were merely desi- 
rous to place before our readers, the 
train of argumentation and _illustra- 
tion which is in some degree peculiar 
to the work. The author himself 
has sketched his plan, in the close of 
his introductory chapter :— 


I. As it isa matter of the very highesi 
importance in the study of religion, to be 
fully satisfied that there is a real connexion 
between happiness an@ the knowledge and 
love of God, I have commenced these re. 
marks by explaining the nature of this 
connexion. I have here endeavoured to 
show, that the object of a true -religion 
must be to present to the minds of men 
such a view of the character of their great 
Governor, as may not only enable them to 
comprehend the principles of his govern- 
ment, but may also attract their affections 
into a conformity with them. 

Ii. Ihave made some observations on 
the mode in which natural religion exhib- 
its the Divine character, and in which it 
appeals to the human understanding and 
feelings. And here I have remarked 
the great advantage which a general prin- 
ciple of morality possesses in its appeals 
to minds constituted like ours, when it 
comes forth to us in the shape of an intel- 
ligible and palpable action, beyond what 
it possesses in its abstract form. 

lll. L have attempted to show that 
Christianity possesses this advantage 
the highest degree ; that its facts are noth- 
ing more than the abstract principles of 
natural religion, embodied in perspicaity 
and efficiency ; and that these facts not 
only give a lively representation of the 
perfect character of God, but also contain 
in themselves the strength of the most Ir 
resistible moral arguments that one man 
could address to anuther on any humar 
interests. 

IV. I have endeavoured to analyze 
some of the causes of the general indiffer- 
ence to our rejection of real Christianity, 
and to point out the sources of the mulit- 
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lied mistakes which are made with re- 

ard to its nature. I have here made 
some observations on the indisposition of 
the human mind to attend to an argument 
which opposes any favourite inclination : 
on the opposition of Christianity to the 
prevailing current of the buman charac- 
ter; and on the bad effects arising from 
the common practice of: deriving our no- 
tions of religion rather from the composi- 
tions of men than from the Bible. Inf- 
dels are not in general acquainted,through 
the Bible itself, with the system of reve- 
lation ; and therefore they are inaccessi- 
ble to that evidence for it which arises out 
of the discovery that its doctrinal facts ail 
tally exactly with the character which its 
precepts inculcate. I have here also illus- 
trated this coincidence between the doc- 
trines and the precepts of the Bible in sev- 
eral particulars. If the Christian charac- 
ter, is the character of true and immortal 
happiness, the system must be true which 
necessarily leads to that character. 

V. [ have endeavoured to show the need 
that men have for some system of spiritu- 
al renovation; and I have inferred from 
the preceeding argument, that no such 
system could be really efficient, unless it 
resembled Christianity in its structure and 
mode of enforcement. 

VI. I bave shown the connexion be- 
tween the external and internal evidence 
for revelation.—pp. 23—235. 


If Mr. Erskine has been deficient 
igany part of his argument, it is, that 
he has failed to strengthen and con- 
firm his conclusions, as he might 
have done, by an appeal to the known 
eflects of the gospel on the general 
state of society in christendom, as 
contrasted with the eflects of any 
other system of opinions, philosoph- 
ical or popular, which has ever been 
advanced and believed by man.— 
Nearly the whole difference between 
cbrisuan and pagan countries, is to be 
attributed to the peculiar excellence of 
the gospel. ‘The general elevation of 
the standard of morality, in christian 
countries,—-the numerous benevo- 
lent institutions which they contain— 
the disinterested efforts of their inhabit- 
ants, and we hesitate not to add, their 
intellectual as well as moral improve- 
ment—their liberty, and the amount 
of their happiness, as compared with 
heathen countries either of ancient 
or modern days, is the effect of their 
acquaintance with the bible and 
their belief of its peculiar doctrines. 
{fthen it be admitted that a tendency 


to produce such results is a charac- 
teristic of truth, and is what might be 
expected especially in a revelation 
from God; the actual effects of the 
gospel may be confidently appealed to, 
as affording decisive evidence that its 
doctrines are truth, and that itis in- 
deed the word of God. That it has this 
internal evidence of truth in a greater 
degree than any other system of doc- 
trines on similar subjects, cannot be 
denied ; but if its declarations are 
true, it is itself a revelation from God. 
As such it has been believed; and, 
considered as such, it has had power 
to produce the effects to which we 
have referred. Other systems of re- 
ligious opinions, so far as they have 
possessed any truth, are confessedly 
the result of the exhibition which 
God has made of himseif in his works, 
Now is it to be believed that a gross 
falsehood, an imposition, has produ- 
ced happier effects beyond compari- 
son on the character and enjoyments 
of those who have believed it, than 
have ever been produced by the 
knowledge of facts? that a pretended 
revelation of God, in the bible, has 
had a far greater effect in promo- 
ting the moral perfection ef mankind, 
than the actual revelation of himself 
in his works has ever had? Are we 
ready to say that a God exists, and 
governs the world, and yet that in this 
world, falsehood, error, and igno- 
rauce produce virtue and happiness 
toa degree never produced by the 
belief of truth ? 

If any should object to these con- 
clusions, that future philosophers may 
discover such truths from a contem- 
plation of the works of God, as shall 
have an influence greater and more 
salutary than christianity has ever 
had,—we answer, that such discover- 
ies may safely be declared to beimpos- 
sible. We make this assertion, not 
merely on the ground, that no ap- 
proach to such discoveries has ever 
yet been made by those who are ig- 
norant of the bible or who reject its 
authority, but from the very charac- 
ter of indefiniteness and inefficiency 
which natural religion must necessa- 
rily have, compared with a direct rev- 
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elation. All the doctrines of natural 
religion are the conclusions of abstract 
reasoning, and are necessarily vague, 
indistinct, and difficult to be apprehen- 
ded. The conception which it gives 
us of the character of God is fitted in- 
deed to swell the mind with some 
sublime emotions, in view of his in- 
comprehensible greatness—a_ great- 
ness not less sublime from being un- 
defined and obscure ;— it is also ca- 
pable of exciting in us some sense of 
duty,—but it is almost wholly pow- 
erless in its motives to love and obe- 
dience. In addition to this, the vast 
amount of natura! and moral evil in 
the world, so different from what we 
should have expected in the system 
of a benevolent and holy being, to- 
gether with the imperfect distribution 
of rewards and punishments in this 
life, and the comparative ignorance 
and uncertainty in which, without a 
reveiation, we must remain concern- 
ing a future state, will forever darken 
and perplex our views of the charac- 
ter and government of God derived 
from his ‘ works and ways,’ and will 
lessen, proportionally, the efficacy of 
all our speculations on natural reli- 
gion to excite moral affections and di- 
rect moral conduct. The difficul- 
ties indeed which are presented to 
the enquirer of natural religion by the 
mixed phenomena ofthe moral world, 
cannot be cleared except by hypothe- 
ses—such as are not worthy to be 
compared with the facts declared in 
revelation, either in respect to the ev- 
idence by which they are supported, 
the precision with which they recon- 
cile and harmonize all the varied ap- 
pearances of the moral world, or the 
power which they possess, by their 
adaptation to the physical character 
and circumstances of man, to influ- 
ence him to holiness and to promote 
his happiness. Indeed to the firm 
believer in natural religion, if he 
were a sincere and anxious enquirer 
after truth, would we present the in- 
ternal evidence for the truth of re- 
vealed religion, with a confidence 
that one who was struggling with the 
difficulties and doubts of the former, 
would be best prepared to appreciate 


the excellencies of the latter. Hy, 
would see in it, not only all that he 
had with so much difficulty discover. 
ed by a laborious application of his 
reasoning powers to the works of na. 
ture, but a far wider system,—sub. 
lime in itself, harmonious, and adap- 
ted to produce a moral effect on man 
beyond any thing he had _ before cop. 
ceived, and harmonizing at the same 
time in a wonderful manner all the 
jarring notions which he had receiy- 
ed from the works of nature. 

We are sensible that arguments fo; 
the truth of revealed religion, from its 
internal evidence are of a nice and 
delicate texture. We are aware that 
the principle which Mr. Erskine has 
assumed as the foundation of his ar- 
gument, viz. that a tendency to pro- 
mote virtue and happiness is an ex- 
clusive characteristic, and, of course, 
an evidence of truth—is neither per- 
haps universally admitted, nor capa- 
ble of being easily established in 
minds which require mathematical de- 
monstration or the palpable evidence 
of testimony to produce conviction; 
we are nevertheless fully satisfied 
ourselves of the correctness of the ar- 
gument, and the propriety of using it, 
to a certain extent, as a test, to distin- 
guish truth from falsehood on moral 
subjects. We rejoice thai it has, in 
this instance, beea applied to the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and especially, 
that it has been done by Mr. Erskine, 
a man who is eminently qualified for 
the task, by his clear and steady appre- 
hension of truth, and by his impartial, 
candid disposition—one who seems tv 
have received in the love of it, the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and to have felt in his 
own heart that transforming efficacy 
of the gospel which he so happily de- 
scribes. The argument required an 
author precisely of this character. 
The subject would not have suited 
any other; and we doubt not that 
most of our readers will rise from the 
perusal of it, pleased, as we were, both 
with the author and his performance; 
and feeling their love for the bible, 
and their sense of its excellence, de- 
lightfully enhanced. 

(To be concluded. } 
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Lat. and Phil Intel.—Climate of Tuscany. 


Literary and Philosophical Yntelligence. 


Professor Fisner of Yale College 
sailed from New-York for Europe on 
the first ult. It is understood that 
among other things, Mr. F. is to make 
an addition to the Philosophical Ap- 
paratus, for which an appropriation 
has been made by the corporation of 
that Institution. 

On Wednesday, the 27th March, 
the Rev. Bennet T'yLerR was induc- 
ted into the office of President of Dart- 
mouth College. After prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Church of Pelham, the cere- 
mony of induction was performed by 
the Hon. Judge Paine, of Williams- 
town, Vt. The President then ad- 
dressed the audience ina sound, lu- 
minous, and elegant discourse; and 
concluded the services with prayer.— 
The music of the Handel Society was 
of asuperior character. In the eve- 
ning the public buildings, and the dwel- 
ling houses on the common, were bril- 
liantly illuminated. The occasion call- 
ed together a numerous and respecta- 
ble assembly of spectators, who mani- 
fested a high degree of satisfaction ia 
the prospects, which it opens to the 
friends and patrons of the Institution. 
They have now the pleasure of seeing 
all its offices filled, and its internal or- 
ganization rendered complete and har- 
monious. President Tyler was also 
elected a Trustee, in the place of Dr. 
M’Farland, resigned. The personal 
dignity of Mr. Tyler, his reputation in 
his native state, and the unequivocal 
evidences of a vigorous mind and of 
extensive classical attainments, which 
he exhibited on this occasion, together 
with the amenity of his manners, may 
reasonably excite the expectation, that 
he will advance the reputation of the 
College, and do honour to the litera- 
ture of the State. 

Besides several smaller donations, 
the College has received, by the will 
of the late Hon. Tuomas W. THompe- 
son, of Concord, a legacy, in produc- 
tive real estate, estimated at Four 
Thousand Dollars. Among the recent 
donors to the Library, the Hon. Judge 
Story of Salem, and Dr. VERGNIES 
of Newburyport, merit especial no- 
tice. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassments, 
under which this College has long la- 
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boured, and which constitute a rea- 
sonable and strong claim upon the lib- 
erality of its friends, the Trustees have 
been enabled, within about two years, 
to establish and fill a new Professor- 
ship in the Academical department. 
Two Professors also, have been ad- 
ded to the Medical Faculty. And it 
is expected, that provision will soon 
be made, for a regular course of Med- 
ical instruction through the year. 

The friends of Literature in the vi- 
cinity of the College and at a distance, 
have handsomely contributed in mon- 
ey, and in necessary articles, to assist 
worthy and indigent students. It is 
hoped these examples will tend to di- 
rect a portion of the public liberality 
to this laudable object. President Ty- 
ler is expected in the course of a week 
or two, to return to Connecticut for 
his family, and as speedily as possible 
to devote himself to the duties of his 
ofiice.—Concord Pat. 

In the press and will shortly be pub- 
lished by A. H. Maltby & Co. of this 
city, Butler’s Analogy of Religion; 
also, A Grammar of Logic and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy on Didactic Prin- 
ciples, for the use of schools and pri- 
vate instruction, by Alexander Jamie- 
son. Mr. Jamieson is already exten- 
sively known to our countrymen, as 
the author of a ‘Grammar of Rheto-. 
cic,’ a most valuable work; and if his 
Treatise on Logic possesses any thing 
like the same merit,we hope the publish- 
ers will meet with ample encourage- 
ment. 

The following statement shows the 
comparative revenue of the principal 
ports in the U. States for A. D. 1821:— 


Net revenue, Expen- 


Gross rev- drawbacks, ses on 
enue. & deducted. collec- 
tions. 

New-York, Dls. 5,515,232 4,7'8,020 132,753 
Boston, 2,418,506 2.187,659 90,016 
Philadelphia, 2 717,890 2,089,649 66,822 
Baltimore, 1,069, :08 436,304 §2,235 
Charleston, 625 235 549,864 47,494 
Savannah, 324,112 289,128 28,979 
New-Orleans, 518,813 381.742 55,966 


It is stated that there are now in 
France 1,546 schools, in which the 
Lancasterian system of mutual instruc- 
tion prevails, and that 170,000 persons 
are regularly instructed in them. 

Climate of T'uscany.—Mr. Apple- 
ton, the American Consul at Leghorn, 
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observes in a recent letter that during 
a residence of twenty-three years at 
that place, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
has ranged from 83° to 27°; these have 
been the greatest extremes. There 
are however very few days in the win- 
ter, seldom as many as ten, when the 
thermometer is as 32°; and during the 
whole of Mr. Appleton’s residence 
there, it has not been down to 27° 
roore than theee or four times. From 
November to February, the thermom- 
eter usually ranges from 40° to 50°. 
‘in the last six years, says Mr. A. ‘I 

sve not seen any snow on the level 
country, except about one inch for two 
or three days in the winter of 1821 ; 
and there is no example of the freezing 
of grounds.” 


A Steam Boat has been built for the 
purpose of conveying the mails be- 
tween Dover and Calais. 


Mr. Belzoni, the celebrated Egyp- 
tian traveller is preparing to dispose of 
his Antiquarian collection, and is about 
setting vut on anew tour to explore 
the regions which supplied him such 
rare iiustrations of the munuments of 
the ancient world. 


Population of the British Empire.— 
Ao English newspaper speaking on 
this subject states, that ‘the British 
Empire (including under that name its 
colonies and possessions in America, 
the West-Indies, the East-Indies, on 
the coast of Africa, &c.) is estimated 
at 95,220,000 souls. ‘The Russian, the 
next highest in the scale of civilized 
nations, contains 50,000,000; France, 
about 30,000,000; and Austina an 
equal number. The Roman Empire, 
in all its glory, contained 120,000,000, 
one half of whom were slaves. When 
we compare its situation with that of 
the British Empire, in wealth, resour- 
ces, and industry, the arts, the sci- 
ences, commerce, and agriculture, the 
preponderance of the latter in the scale 
of nations, and of empires, is great and 
most remarkable. The tonnage em- 
ployed in the merchant service is 
about 2,640,000 tons for Great Britain ; 
the exports £51,000,000 (including 
£11,000,000, foreign and colonial ;) 
and imports £36,000,000. The navy, 
during the last war, consisted of 1,000 
ships of war; the seamen at present 
in the merchant service are about 
174,000; the gross revenue of the 
State, £57,000,000. The capital of 


the empire contains 1,200,000 persons 
the same number which Rome con. 
tained in the days of her greatest 
strength. The value of fixed or Jan. 
ded property in Great Britain, as ca). 
culated by Mr. Pitt, in 1797, waa 
£1,600,000,000, and it may now be fair- 
ly taken at £2,000,000,000. The cotton 
manufactories of the country are im. 
mense, and reach in the exports to £20,- 
000,060, nearly one half of the whole, 
In short taking every thing into consid- 
eration, the British Empire, in power 
and strength, may be stated as the great- 
est that ever existed on earth as it far 
surpasses them all in knowledge, mor- 
al character, and worth. On her domin- 
ions the sun never sets; before his 
evening rays leave the spires of Que- 
bec, his morving beams have shone 
three hours on Port Jackson, and while 
sinking from the waters of Lake Su- 
pericur, his eye opens upon those of 
the Ganges.’ 


English East India Company.—We 
are indebted to a French Journal for 
the following details of this gigantic 
establishment:—Tbeir commercial op- 
erations commenced about 200 years 
ago, with a capital of 72,0001. sterling ; 
and now the commercial capital in 
shipping, merchandize, Ne. is estima- 
ted at £21,000,000. The territorial pos- 
sessions comprehend 380,000 English 
square miles, with a population of 
£4.000,000, and a revenue of about 
£17.000,000. sterling per annum. The 
military force consists of 150,000 men, 
of which 118 battalions are infantry, 
and 16 regiments cavalry, native 
truops ; also three regiments of infant- 
ry, witb six battalions of artillery, Eu- 
ropeans. 


An authentic statement of the births 
and deaths, during the year 1819, 19 
that part of the population of Russia, 
which is attached to the Greek Church 
exhibits the following remarkable es- 
timate of Longevity in the male sex :— 
18,741 above 80; 5,754 above 90: 
1,094 above 100 ; 324 above 185; 179 
above 110; 90 above 115; 56 above 
120; 23 above 125; 13 above 130; 2 
the extraordinary age of between 140 
and 150. 


Constantinople.--C onstantinople and 
its suburbs contain fourteen Imperial 
mosques, 200 common mosques, about 
300 messgids, 30 hessestins, upwards 
of 500 fountains, and about 100,000 
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houses. The large mosques, whose 
magnificent columns have been almost 
all taken from the ruined temples of 
ancient Greece, are built on the model 
of the church of St. Sophia, which is 
imposing from its vast size and the 
height of its cupolas, but less elegant 
than the temples of ancient and mod- 
ern Rome, and less interesting than 
the churches of gothic architecture. 
The small mosques and the messgids 
are distinguished from private houses 
only by their minarets, whence the 
pezzins summon the musselmans to 
prayer. All the private houses are 
built of slight wood-work. They are 
cousequently as combustible and fra- 
gile as the political condition of the 
men who inhabit them. If they acci- 
dentally escape being destroyed by 
fire. they naturally decay and fall to 
ruin after an existence of thirty years. 
As the manners of the East require a 
separation between men and women, 
the houses are divided into two parts, 


which communicate with each other 
only by a narrow corridor. One di- 
vision of the house serves as a harem 
for the women, while the other is ap- 
propriated to the reception of friends 
and strangers.—This population ts di- 
vided into 120,000 Greeks, 90,000 Ar- 
menians, 50,000 Jews, 2,000 Franks, 
and 630,000 Mahommedans. The in- 
habitants of all these nations inhabit 
separate quarters of the city, wear a 
distinct costume, and practice differ- 
ent manners. The form of the ca- 
hook or hat, and the colour of the 
boots, which are yellow for the Mus- 
selmans, red for the Armenians, black 
for the Greeks, and blue for the Jews, 
serve to distingish them from each oth- 
er at the first glance. 

Seventy-seven young gentlemen 
have this season received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine from the Med- 
ical Institution in Philadelphia, 54 at 
Baltimore, 30 at New-York, and 15 at 
NewsHaven. 











Bist of Rew Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Sermons on various subjects,—By 
tate Henry Kollock, D. D. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Charleston. 

Sketches of the Ecclesiastical History 
of the State of Maine; by Jonathan 
Greenleaf, Pastor of a church in Wells. 

The Theological Review and Gene- 
ral Repository of religious and moral 
information,—Edited by James Gray, 
D.D. No. 2, April 1822. 

A sermon before the Auxiliary Edu- 
cation Society of young men in Boston, 
January 23, 1822. By S. F. Jarvis, 
D. D. Rector of St. Paul’s. 

Asermon delivered at North Bridge- 
water, Oct. 31, 1821, at the ordination 
of the Rev. Daniel Temple, and Rev. 
{isaac Bird, as Evangelists and Mission- 
aries to the heathen. By the Rev. R. 
S. Storrs, pastor of the church in 
Braintree. 

_ Letters addressed to the Roman 
Catholics of the United States of 
America, No.1. Philadelphia. 

A Discourse before the Boston Soci- 
aty of the New-Jerusalem. By Thom- 
as Worcester. 

The Age of Benevolence; A Poem, 
Book 1.—by Carlos Wilcox. New-Ha- 
ven.—A.H. Maltby & Co. 1822 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Address delivered before the 
Members of the Union Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons ; occasioned by 
the death of Wm. Cooke, Esq. of Dan- 
bury, by the Rev. Ambrose S. Todd. 
(Published by request.) 

An Oration delivered at North- 
Woodstock, Jan. 27th, 1821, before 
the brethren of Putnam Lodge, at the 
celebration of the anniversary of St. 
John the Baptist by Asa Childs, A. B. 
member of the New-Haven Council of 
Select Masters. 

Ontwa, the Son of the Forest, a po- 
em, with notes and illustrations, ex- 
tracted from the private MSS of Lew- 
1s Cass, Esg. Governour of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan. 

Idie Man—No. V. 

Marion or the Hero of Lake George, 
a drama, in three acts, founded on 
events of the revolutionary war, by M. 
M. Noah, author of the ‘ Battle of Chip- 
pewa,’ * Yusef Carramalli,’ &c. 

A Journal of a Tour through a part 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New- 
York and Pennsylvania to Ohio: in- 
cluding a years residence in that part 
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of the State, called New-Connecticut. 
By Zerah Hawley, A. M.—New-Ha- 
ven. S. Converse, 1822 18mo. 

A Narrative of the most extraordin- 
ary and distressing shipwreck of the 
whale ship Essex, of Nantucket, which 
was attacked and finally destroyed by 
a large spermaceti whale in the Pacific 
Ocean. By Owen Chase, first mate. 
New-York. 

Dissertation on Musical Taste, or 
General Principles of Taste, applied to 
the art of Music. By Thomas Has- 
tings. Albany 1822. 

Tyranny unmasked, by John Tay- 
lor. 

Report on the Penitentiary system 
in the United States, prepared under a 
resolution of the Society for the pre- 


vention of Pauperism in the City of 
New-York. 

An Address delivered before the 
Worcester Agricultural Society.—By 
Hon. Jonathan Russel. 

Life of Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Green, 
By Mr. JusticeJohnson. 4to. Charles- 
ton. 

Picturesque Views of American 
Scenery. Nos. 2 & 3 Philadelphia. 

A History of the American Revolu- 
tion, comprehending all the principal 
events both in the field and in the cab. 
inet. By Paul Allen, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Western Quarterly Reporter, of 
Medical, Surgical, and Natural Sci- 
ence. By John D. Godman, M. D. 

The Lottery Ticket, an original tale. 
Cambridge. 





Keligious Fntelligence. 


MISSION AMONG THE CHOCTAWS. 


The Journal kept at Mayhew, states 
that at a general council which closedits 
session Oct. 1, 1821, there was estab- 
lished in the North-East district,a com- 
pany of ten men, to act asa patrol, 
for the purpose of punishing offenders, 
collecting debts, &c. ‘This is the first 
instance of the organization of a civil 
power among the Choctaws to exe- 
cute the laws. The U. S. govern- 
ment first directed the attention of the 
Indians to this subject—having made 
provision in the late treaty with them, 
by which those employed in this man- 


ner are to receive $20 annually per 


man. 

The Lancasterian system of educa- 
tion with improvements has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of war, ac- 
companied by a circular, recommen- 
ding the adoption of the system in the 
schools established for the instruction 
of Indian children. 

The deplorable ignorance of the na- 
tives is developing itself more and 
more. They are familiar with the 
phrase, “the great Spirit, and the great 
Father above,” and yet have little or no 
idea of God asa spirit, do not know 
who he is, or what he wishes them to 
do. The missionaries anticipate the 
time with much interest, when the 


two youths at the Cornwall school 
shall return totheir nation to act as in- 
terpreters at their establishments.— 
And at the close of their Journal for 
1821, they feel constrained with de- 
vout gratitude of praise to say, * hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us.” 


MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 


Brainerd.—A refractory scholar has 
been dismissed. One has died, aged 
fourteen, the first instance of mortali- 
ty among the scholars since the com- 
mencement of the school. 

29th Nov.—Father Hoyt was seized 
with a pulmonary complaint. He suf- 
fered much, but was so far recovered 
as to be able to attend a meeting for 
business, afteran absence of four weeks. 
The extracts from the Journal are 
published in the Missionary Herald 
to the close of the last year. 


THE CHEROKEES OF THE ARKANSAW. 


This station has, as we formerly sta- 
ted, been named Dwight, “in affection- 
ate remembrance of the late Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale College, 
who was a warm and devoted friend 
to missions, a distinguished and ac- 
tive member of the Board, and the first 
who died from that body after its in- 
corporation.” The location of this es- 
tablishment, the work performed, and 
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the plan of the school, we give in the 
following extracts from the annual re- 
port of the Missionaries to the Secre- 


tary of war. 


‘The establishment, which they 
have had the pleasure of commencing 
for the benefit of that division of the 
Cherokee Indians, which has migra- 
ted west of the Mississippi, and settled 
upon the Arkansaw river, is located 
about four miles north of the river ; 
two hundred miles above the Arkan- 
gaw post; and about one hundred 
miles below the present military post 
at Fort Smith. I[t is not much short 
of five hundred miles up the Arkansaw, 
following the course of the river. The 
scite selected is on the west side 
of a creek called Illinois, which is lin- 
ed, on each bank, with good bottom 
land. The creek empties into the Ar- 
kansaw from the north, and is navi- 
gable fur keel-boats as far as our es- 
tablishment, about one half the year.’ 

¢ We all arrived inthis country in the 
month of July, 1820. Sickness, how- 
ever, with which we were all affected, 
prevented our entering immediately 
onthe work in view, and has greatly 
retarded our operations since their 
commencement. 

‘The scite selected was a wilderness. 
The first tree was felled on the 25th of 
August. Since that time,we have clear- 
ed,and enclosed with asubstantial fence, 
about 20 acres, most of which is impro- 
ved the present season. We have also 
erected four cabins of hewed logs for 
dwelling houses ; two of which are 
20 feet square, with piazzas on two 
sides, and two are 18 feet by 22, with 
piazzas on one side. A school house, 
24 feet by 36, ir nearly completed, 
constructed on the Lancasterian plan, 
and designed to accommodate 100 
children, A considerable part of the 
work is done for a dining hall and 
kitchen in one building, 24 feet by 68, 
with piazzas on both sides, and a cel- 
lar under it, 24 feet by 40 feet. Aside 
from what has been mentioned, we 
have built a corn-crib and stable, and 
have cleared and fenced a garden, 
yards, &c. 

‘We have not yet made sufficient 
progress to enable us to open a school 
for the instruction of heathen children; 
but hope to do so in about two months. 
The number, which will be admitted, 
to enjoy the privileges of instruction 
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cannot at present be named, as no 
limits will be set to the extent of be- 
nevolent action, except what is invol- 
ved in the want of means.’ 

‘The plan, upon which the school 
will be conducted, is similar to that of 
the schools at Brainerd and Elliot, 
with which the Executive isin some 
measure acquainted, and which has al- 
ready received its approbation. The 
plan requires, that all the children ta- 
ken into the school, be received also 
into our family, that they may be con- 
stantly under our care and direction. 
By taking them before their habits are 
formed, placing them in a Christian 
family, and teaching them, not only 
the common branches of human lear- 
ning, but the various kinds of labor on 
the farm, and in the work-shop ; and 
thereby inuring them to habits of in- 
dustry, temperance, and sobriety, there 
will be a foundation laid for their fu- 
ture usefulness, and reason to hope, so 
far as the influence of such an educa- 
tion extends, that the condition of our 
aborigines will be essentially improved. 
This plan of education, embracing a 
practical knowledge of agriculture, and 
such of the art as are suited to the 
condition ofthe Indians, on the part 
of the boys; and spinning, weaving, 
sewing and the various kinds of labor 
in a well regulated family, on the part 
ofthe girls ; is that which we design 
to introduce into the school about te 
be commenced. We fully accord 
with the views of Government, so far 
as they are known to us, as to the high 
importance of teaching Indian children 
to labor; and not only how to do this 
to good advantage, but also to feel 
sensible of the necessity and utility of 
it in their own case ; and to prepare 
their minds gradually to be pleased 
with industrious habits and active life. 
But for the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject contemplated, time, perseverance, 
exertion, and no small expense, will be 
requisite.’ 

Letters recently received from the 
mission at Dwight, mention that Mr. 
Hitchcock, Miss Stetson, and Miss 
Brown, arrived there in safety, on the 
22nd of December. 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


Mr. Parsons in a letter to the Treas- 
urer, dated Sira, Nov. 7th mentions his 
having been visited with sickness, and 
his recovery despaired of by his Phy- 
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sicians,—but he was then so far restor- 
ed that he calculated to sail for Smyr- 
na by the first opportunity ; and was 
not without a strong hope of arriving at 
Jerusalem before Christmas,—as the 
time from that to the Passover affords 
high advantages for obtaining and dif- 
fusing religious information.” 

Mr. Fisk in a letter to the corres- 
ponding Secretary, dated Smyrna, 
Nov. 22nd, after mentioning that ‘ he 
spent a little time daily in reading the 
scriptures in English, Greek, and 
French, and devoted most of the re- 
maining hours to study,’ relates the 
following conversation with the Greek 
priests whom he visited frequently for 
the purpose of reading the scriptures 
with them. 

‘After reading our Savionr’s dis- 
course to Nicodemus, I asked, “What 
is regeneration 2?” The head priest re- 
plied, “ Baptism.” I asked, “ is it wa- 
ter baptism merely, or does it imply 
also the renovation of the beart by the 
Holy Spirit?” “It certainly implies 
the latter,” said he. L[replied, “ Sup- 
pose a man has been baptised, but his 
heart remains unholy, and he has no 
true faith; can he be saved ?” “ Cer- 
tainly not,” was the reply. I then en- 
tered into conversation to shew the na- 
ture and necessity of the renewing in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. To all 
that I said, he readily assented.’ 

After adverting to the repeated dis- 
turbances at Smyrna, he thus speaks of 
the result of the war on the missionary 
cause: — 

‘Be the result of the war, however, 
what it may, [ entertain very little ap- 
prehension, that it will be seriously un- 
favourable to our cause ; and possibly 
it may open a wide door, for the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, the estab- 
lishment of schools, and the diffusion 
of evangelical truth. Our general plans 
should be laid, not with a view to pre- 
gent occurrences merely, but principal- 
ly with reference to the general state 
of the country.’ 


MISSION AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The last letter that has been publish- 
ed is from Mr. Bingham to the Treas- 
urer, respecting the visit of the Russian 
ships of discovery ; dated Woahoo, Ju- 
ly 7th. 1821. The missionaries were 
treated with distinguished attention 
and hospitality by the officers. 
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‘The Commodore inquired with jp. 
terest, whether we were supported by 
the American Government ; how lone 
we had been here; and how long we 
intended to stay. He appears satisfied 
with our answers, pleased with our ep. 
terprise, and said all nations would ap. 
prove of it.’ 

The conclusion of his letter, in which 
we most cordially concur, is as follows. 

‘We hope this enterprise of discoy. 
ery will be the means of promoting 
science and civilization, facilitating 
commerce, and other arts of peace ; 
and of hastening the general diffusion 
of the Gospel. We shall rejoice in the 
reign of Alexander, the patron of be- 
nevolent institutions, while his influ- 
ence favours the increase of Evangel- 
ileal light, and the enjoyment of uni- 
versa! liberty and peace.’ 

It is in the contemplation of the 
Board to send out in the course of the 
ensuing summer or autumn, a large 
addition to this mission. Among the 
various characters wanted to complete 
this reinforcement, is “a physician, who 
with the amiable, excellent spirit of 
the gospel, unites that familiarity with 
the theory and practice of his profes- 
sion, which is acquired by much study 
under good advantages for improve- 
ment, anda considerable practice for 
some length oftime. Especially ought 
he to be skilled in all the variety of sur- 
gical cases, and of course well versed 
in the anatomy of the human system.” 


MISSION A'T BOMBAY. 


Several communications have lately 
been received from the Missionaries at 
this station, the principal part of which 
will soon appear. Mr. Hall, in his let- 
ter dated Aug. 28th says, that they 
have been obliged to borrow on the 
credit of the mission, and the debt thus 
incurred is large. 

‘We are distressed about it, and 
have felt ourselves obliged to dissolve 
ten of our promising schools; whicii 
has been a very painful measure to us. 
Other useful operations have been 
dropped, forthe same reason. ‘To see 
important openings for promising eX 
ertions, and to be kept back from im- 
proving them, is a severe trial. 

‘ But blessed be the God of all grace, 
who keeps us from desponding. 
never felt more encouraged to proph- 
esy to the dry bones of the valley, than 
I now do ; and I cannot but hope tha’ 
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ere long the spirit of the Lord will 
breathe upon them, cause life to enter 
‘into them, and at least some of them 
+) stand up to the everlasting glory of 
iim, who died that they might live. 
The Lord hasten It in his time.’ 

The want of seasonable remittances 
was principally owing to the very em- 
harrassed state, in which the funds of 
the Board had been for some time pre- 
yious. ‘In consequence of this, near- 
ly 500 boys, some of whom might have 
heen mace eminent christians, and 
teachers of their countrymen, have 
been sent back to ignorance and hea- 
thenism.” 





‘Communicated for the Christian Specta- 
tor. | 


Observations preliminary and introduc- 
tory to a motion submitted to an Ec- 
clesiastical Council, convened at 
Whately, Mass. Feb. 12, 1822, for 
the purpose of ordaining Mr. Lemuel 
P. Bates over the Congregational 
church and society in said town. 


The connection which is formed be- 
tween a pastor and his church is con- 
sidered in the word of God as a con- 
nection most endearing and durable ; 
not to be lightly formed ; not to be ea- 
sily dissolved. The language of proph- 
esy, looking forward to the christian 
dispensation, and stating its happy 
privileges, represents the union be- 
tween a christian minister and_ his 
flock, by the union which subsists be- 
tween the husband and the wife, which, 
of all social connections, is the most 
affectionate and durable. This should 
teach us, that the relation of minister 
and people is to be viewed, in com- 
mon cases, as a union for life ; a union 
not to be dissolved without some 
weighty cause ; not without much de- 
liberation; not without advice from 
those to whom the interests of the 
christian church are committed by our 
Lord and Master. 

This relation takes place under the 
auspices and co-operation of the Pas- 
tors and Representatives of sister 
churches, and by a most solemn and 
interesting ecclesiastical process. The 
care of the church and people is com- 
mitted to the Pastor by a most sol- 
emn consecration and charge. It would 
therefore seem reasonable and neces- 
sary that deliberations and counsels of 
equal solemnity should dissolve the 
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connection between the Pastor and his 
flock. 

’ The character and usefulness of the 
the Pastor, and the edification of the 
church seem to require that the same 
or similar advice and counsel should 
be sought in separating the minister 
and his flock, 2s was employed in fer- 
ming the relation at first. 

The greatness of the ministerial 
work, the awful responsibility of the 
minister to his Lord and Saviour, for- 
bid that he should relinquish his sacred 
charge without weighty reasons, and 
without the most deliberate advice and 
counsel. Let a serious person consider 
how momentous is the trust commit- 
ted toa minister, when the souls of 
his people are committed to him as 
the steward of God, who is to account 
for them in the great day, and then let 
him say whether this minister of God, 
can with safety to the interests of Zi- 
on, be dismissed from his trust at the 
mere pleasure of those who have re- 
ceived him as their spiritual guide and 
ruler, and pledged to him their fidelity 
and affection as his spiritual children 
and disciples? Can such a dismissal 
from service be reconciled to their 
safety, edification, and growth in grace? 
Does not a transaction of such magni- 
tude, of such interesting consequences, 
demand that advice should be had 
similar to the advice on which the un- 
ion was first formed ? 


To the novel and unfrequent prac-- 


tice of ordaining and installing a min- 
ister over a particular church and con- 
gregation while the minister reserves 
to himself the power of relinquishing 
his trust upon giving some previous 
notice, and while the people reserve to 
themselves also the power, upon giving 
the like previous notice of their pleas- 
ure, of discharging themselves from 
their relation to their minister, there 
lie in the minds of the undersigned, va- 
rious weighty and insuperable objec- 
tions, some of which, he begs leave to 
state to this Council: 

1. This mode of settlement is whol- 
ly unnecessary to the purpose of secur- 
ing a separation wherever such a sepa- 
ration may be necessary or useful, be- 
cause this effect can be easily obtained 
whenever the public interest or the 
welfare of a particular Pastor or church 
shall require it, by applying ia the cus- 
tomary way for the advice and assis- 
tance of sister churches, who it may 
be presumed, will ever be ready to 
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gious community by uniting with them 
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to assist a suffering church, or a suffer- 
ing minister, by a separation, when- 
ever the order, peace, and edification 
of the church may require it. 

2. This mode of settlement has at 
least an appearance of some want of 
that complete mutual attachment 
and confidence which are desira- 
ble in parties to be so tenderly and sol- 


in the services of religion. 

In numberless ways from such a pow. 
er of dismissing ministers at pleasure 
the religious community and the 
church, without their consent, are ex. 
posed to lose a good, faithful ministe; 
approved of God; and to encounte; 
all the stratagems of the great adver. 
sary, and allthe controversies, perplex. 


ities, and embarrassments, which 
often attend the call and settlement o; 
a minister. 

In all those ways achurch and people 
are unnecessarily exposed to lose a 
minister whom Christ approves, and 
who has been to them useful and ac. 
ceptable. 

This mode of settlement is fraught 
with danger and temptation, 

2dly. To the minister. The minis- 
ter has human infirmities and passions, 
and is exposed to besetting tempta- 
tions as well as his brethren. Is he in 
his nature timid ? And will he not be 
often in alarm lest his people be offend- 
ed, lest he incur their displeasure and 
rejection ? Will he not, probably, be 
deficient in some important points of 
instruction and reproof? Or should 


emnly united. 

3. This mode of settlement renders 
the work of the ordaining and install- 
ing council comparatively unimpor- 
tant; because they are called to appoint 
one to a most solemn charge, from the 
obligations of which charge, he is al- 
lowed to liberate himself without coun- 
sel and advice, to the grievous hazard, 
as it may be, of the best interests and 
feelings of his flock, and without an 
adequate cause for his relinquishing his 
trust. And the people also, at their 
mere pleasure, may discharge them- 
selves from the labours of a very wor- 
thy and useful minister of God’s word. 
Such a lamentable separation, the act 
of the ordaining council seems to tol- 
erate, if not to sanction. The delib- 
erate and solemn acts of an ordaining 
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council ought not to be so easily nulli- 
fied. 

4. This mode of settlement is at- 
tended with obvious dangers and 
temptations both to the people and to 
the minister. 

ist. To the people. It opens a door 
for persons not kindly affected to the 
minister, not patient of wholesome ad- 
monitionand unfriendly to heart-search- 
ing, humbling, christian doctrine, to 
create an interest against the minister, 
and to increase this interest until it ter- 
minates in his removal. This design 
can be more readily accomplished 
since no investigation is to take place 
and no substantial cause need to be 
alledged :—It opens a door to the ava- 
ricious, to save themselves from the 
expense of supporting a Gospel minis- 
try :—It may excite a faulty ambition 
of obtaining a minister of more show, 
one more accommodating and popu- 
lar, instead of the plain, exemplary 
and useful minister they now enjoy :— 
It exposes the church although deep- 
ly attached to their minister, and the 
body of the worshipers who profitably 
attended his ministrations, to be spoil- 
ed of their spiritual father by the suff- 
rages of those persons who though 
they legally belong to the parish, yet 
do not practically adhere to the reli- 


the minister be independent in his feel- 
ings, and in a measure indifferent as to 
his present connexion with his people, 
would he not be but little attentive to 
measures of pleasing his people to 
their edification, measures which are 
so laudable in a spiritual father, know- 
ing that if difficulties arise he has an 
open door of escape from them? On 
the event of a future removal the mind 
ofa minister, thus situated, will be of- 
ten employed: he will prepare him- 
self for it, that he may obtain some 
advantage from it. His thoughts will 
too often be anticipating another, a 
more quiet, profitable, and useful situ- 
ation. He might be tempted to en- 
terprises after a better parish, or some 
more lucrative employment than that 
in which he is now engaged. Indeed 
he cannot, as can a minister who Is 
fully settled, consider the people as his 
own, with whom and for whom he Is to 
live, and die, and to mingle his dust 
with theirs. He cannot be at home as 
a father in the midst of his family, 
with his children cleaving to him, and 
hanging on him as the object of their 
dutiful affection and confidence, who 
is to abide with them, and guide them 
to duty and happiness.—The under- 
signed has the more anxiety con 
cerning this temptation to his brethren 
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since the greater number of removals 
‘n this way have originated on the mo- 
tion of the minister and not of the peo- 
ple. He Is persuaded that the temp- 
tation in these cases is more urgent 
upon the ministe: than upon the peo- 
ple.—The removal of a minister in any 
way, and not for causes referred to the 
advice of sister churches, exposes the 
minister, the people of his charge, and 
the church in general, to serious calam- 
ities, to calamities which may easily be 
avoided. 

5. This mode of settlement, the un- 
dersigned believes to be repugnant to 
the established wholesome usages of 
the protestant and reformed churches 
of almost every denomination, who, as 
they induct ministers into their par- 
ticular charges by a solemn act of con- 
secration, do not allow a dissolu- 
tion of the relation without solemn 
deliberation and ecclesiastical advice. 
This practice of the principal com- 
munions of the protestant and reform- 
ed churches has been a source of order, 
peace and edification to their religious 
communities. 

6. This mode of settlement is par- 
ticularly opposed to the long-tried, 
salutary practice of the Congregation- 
al and Presbyterian churches of New- 
England. From the days of our 
fathers, the practice both of setiling 
and removing ministers by ecclesias- 
tical advice has prevailed with but few 
exceptions. Under this salutary 
usage the churches of our Saviour 
have long enjoyed mutual affection 
and assistance and the smiles of a gra- 
cious and protecting providence. From 
customs so long approved and so bene- 
ficial, it must be hazardous to the peace 
and glory of our Zion, lightly and in- 
cautiously to depart. 

7. After solemn deliberation the un- 
dersigned can find no warrant in the 
christian institution for instatling a 
minister over a church or congrega- 
tion in any way which enables the 
pastor or the people to remove, from 
the church without their consent and 
from his whole charge without advice 
of sister churches, a minister who has 
been most solemnly consecrated to 
his work by the authority of Christ. 

Under anxious apprehensions of evil 
consequences to the churches of Christ 
in general and in particular to this 
church and people, and to the Pastor 
elect, should this council proceed to 
ordain and install said Pasto: elect over 
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this church and congregation, on the 
terms and conditions set forth in the 
votes and papers now lying before 
them, the undersigned begs leave with 
great respect to submit to his brethren 
of this council the following motion ; 
Viz. 

That this council take such meas- 
ures as their wisdom shall dictate to 
induce the Pastor elect and the church 
in this town, to consent to such modi- 
fication of the terms of their union, 
that a separation, if ever necessary, 
shall take place after due investigation 
of the causes of such separation under 
the advice of sister churches. 

JosePpH Lyman, Pastor 
of the church in Hatfield. 

A true copy from the .tecords of the 
Council. Attest, 

Tuomas SHEPARD, Scribe. 

Voted, that the Scribe of this Coun- 
cil procure and prepare a copy of the 
above communication for the press, 
and that Gen. Jacob Bliss, Rev. Wm. 
B. Sprague, and Rev. Henry Lord be 
a committee to cause the same to be 
printed in the Christian Spectator and 
Boston Recorder. Attest, 

Tuomas SHEPARD, Seribe. 








REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


An account of a Revival of Religion 
in NVcwington, the second parish in 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


There has recently been a more 
extensive awakening among the people 
of.my charge, than I had ever expect- 
ed tosee. I had preached almost six- 
teen years as plainly, I thought, as so- 
lemnly, as boldly as I could, without 
producing any noticeable effect. It is 
probable that previous to this, there 
had never been any special revival in 
this place, which began to be settled 
about one hundred years ago. 

In the summer of 1820 an uncom- 
mon emotion was felt. There was a 
sound in the top of the mulberry trees, 
and although the indication was not 
distinctly understood at the time; yet 
the result has proved that God had 
then actually gone forth. A number 
of serious persons were under distres- 
sing apprehensions of ruin as comin 
on this place, and they cried unto the 
Lord for help. Several women of the 
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the Church privately instituted a week- 
ly concert in the closet, to implore the 
outpouring of the Holy Spint. A few 
sinners were uneasy, and yet without 
very definite impressions; and there 
was no awakening of a decisive char- 
acter, until three or four months after 
this period. 

This religious concern may be retra- 
ced to Wethersfield, and thence to 
New-Haven, where the present series 
of revivals appears to have commenced 
in the summer of 1820. In Wethers- 
field the work appeared with some dis- 
tinctness in October; and in Novem- 
ber it began to be spoken of abroad ; 
but there was no visible effect in this 
place. I thought it would be a local 
work, as revivals in this vicinity had 
generally been in former times; and 
did not suppose that any measures 
were to be taken for extending it 
among our people; but it is of great 
benefit that neighbouring ministers and 
people visit frequently a place favoured 
with the energy of the Spirit of God. 
The people heard with awe of what 
God was doing in the first parish in this 
town ; some persons went over to their 
meetings; and were distressed at the 
thought of this place being still passed 
by. Above all other means, what rais- 
ed the general attention, was the com- 
ing of Rev. Asahel Nettleton on the last 
of December 1820, as unexpectedly as 
a messenger from heaven, apparently 
commissioned from the Almighty 
Head of the Church, and accompanied 
by the Holy Spirit. Next morning he 
preached on being ashamed of Christ. 
This fixed a listening ear. In the after- 
noon he dweltupon the causes of alarm 
to awakened sinners. In the evening 
the assembly was crowded, and the at- 
tention profound. His text was—Be- 
hold [ stand at the door and kneck. The 
discourse was closed with surprising 
effect by repeating the hymn; “ Be- 
hold a stranger at the door.” When 
prayer was ended, while the people 
were standing, he made a very close 
application of the subject to their 
hearts, in a short address which was 
very silently and solemnly heard. He 
requested them to retire without ma- 
king a noise. “Il love to talk to you, 
you are sostill. It looks as though the 
spirit of God was here. Go away as 
still as possible. Do not talk by the 
way, lest you forget your own hearts. 
Do not ask how you like the preacher ; 
hut retire to your closets bow before 
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God ; and give yourselves to him this 
night.” After the benediction, he in- 
quired of many persons individually, 
“Have you made your peace with 
God ? Do you calculate to attend to 
this subject? Many promised they 
would try to make their peace with 
God immediately—that they would 
repent that night—and a permanent 
impression was made. From this the 
flame spread over the parish ; the cur- 
rent of feeling was turned ; the peo- 
ple gathered around their minister with 
peculiar attachment; meetings were 
crowded and solemn; the things of 
eternity filled the people with awe. 
The work of God seemed to be in al- 
most every house ;—all the people 
were ready to hear; siuners would 
bear the most pointed individual appli- 
cation ; and I spent many months al- 
most entirely in religious visits, by 
neighbourhoods, and from house to 
house. Mr. N. continued his visits 
from the last of December to the first 
of April, with a beneficial influence 
which it is hoped will be felt in the 
world of glory. 

“ Friday Jan. 26, 1821, was observed 
by the Church as a special fast, in 
which they were joined by almost the 
whole congregation. It was a solemn 
season—andas we hopeaday of new life 
to some souls. In the evening at sunset, 
a meeting for enquirers was held at my 
house under the direction and manage- 
ment of Mr. Nettleton, while I met 
the church at another house for prayer. 
In the mean time a great congregation 
had assembled at the meeting house ; 
many from the neighbouring parishes : 
and there Mr. N. discoursed with great 
effect upon the story of the womar 
that washed the Saviour’s feet with het 
tears, Luke, viii, 37th verse, to the end 
of the chapter. . 

At this time experimental religion 
had become the great theme of reflec- 
tion and conversation, and it seemed as 
though all my people were pressing in- 
to the kingdom of heaven. The cares of 
this life appeared to be burdensome ; 
while the great inquiry was passing 
round, Men and brethren, what shall 
we do 2 The solemnities of eternity ab- 
sorbed every other concern. Num- 
bers were every week embracing the 
hope that they had passed from death 
unto life. 

We have had almost every kind of 
meetings which are employed in such 
seasons of religious attention-—fre 
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uent meetings for preaching and ex- 
hortation—district prayer meetings— 
an intermediate prayer meetings on the 
Sahbath-meetings for enquirers—church 
meetings--morning meetings--religious 
yisits—and they have been well attend- 
ed. The sabbath is, no doubt, of all 
seasons the best fur every religious pur- 
pose ; but God does eminently grant 
his blessing upon other seasons too. 
No extra meeting has been found more 
powerful in promoting the revival than 
the meeting for enquirers, which was 
attended by nearly all the awakened, 
from the man of seventy-five down to 
children, and it was regarded as the 
seat of divine operations. They came 
as sinners under condemnation, and 
just ready to sink into the abyss of per- 
dition. Every individual was spoken 
to on his own case; and appropriate 
prayers and addresses were employed. 
The profession which such a meeting 
implies, the association of thoughts 
which it occasions, and the great sub- 
ject in hand, do give peculiar and de- 
cided advantages to the meeting for en- 
quiry. At the time of this meeting, the 
members of the church uniformly held 
a seasoo of prayer. 

A solemn and _ interesting fact con- 
nected with this work of seriousness is 
the searching of some professors of re- 
ligion. No persons were in deeper 
distress of soul than these; and their 
anxiety continued long. The hopes of 
inany were found tottering, and of some 
actually abandoned, Qh, it is a tre- 
mendous time when a church member 
of twenty or thirty years standing, finds 
himself a false professor. Sinners in 
Zion are afraid ; fearfulness hath sur- 
prised the hypocrites. Who among us 
shall dwell with the devouring fire? 
Who among us shall dwell with everlast- 
ing burnings 2 Professors in such a 
state fied other work than idly looking 
on as mere spectators of the revival, 
standing securely on the shore and 
clapping their hands to see others 
brought in ; they feel themselves to be 
sinking in the deep waters. It is no 
favourable thing to see professors, at 
such a time, full of glee, busy in pro- 
claiming a revival. A true work of 
grace needs no proclamation. Is there 
not reason to believe that revivals are 
often checked in this way ? If whena 
little seriousness appears in a few in- 
dividuals in a place, it is immediately 
noised abroad, and perhaps printed, 
that a great work is going on, is it not 
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overrating the attention, and tempting 
christians to cease their mourning, to 
lift up their eyes to see what is not to 
be seen, to say—ah, we have found it, 
henceforth we may rejoice and be sat- 
isfied. I have heard many such in- 
troductions and confident predictions, 
where the result proved to be feeble. 
Such a course not only exposes reli- 
gion to reproach among the enemies of 
revivals ; but prevents the very thing 
which it was designed to promote. 
Perhaps it may not be proper to 
say that the members of the chureh 
in this place are generally awake, for 
doubtless there is much wanting still, 
and they have no occasion to bless them- 
selves. [tis a very pleasant thing to see 
professors deeply humble ; for where 
they are not so, we cannot expect 
there will be an extensive impression ; 
but where gudgment begins at the house 
of God, the work will be genuine. 
Stillness always marked our meet- 
ings. Great is the difference between 
a congregation under awakening, and 
one where there is general stupidity. 
It is one great part of the Holy Spirit’s 
work to produce attention. Of Lydia 
it is said—whose heart the Lord opened, 
that she attended unto the things which 
were spoken by Paul. When the peo- 
ple in an assembly are uneasy and rust- 
ling, it is manifest that they are not 
deeply interested in the exercises; for 
where the mind is intensely fixed, the 
members of the body are put tu rest, 
and trifling things are disregarded. In 
such a state every word is caught with 
eagerness ; the expressions of scripture, 
and the sentiments of a discourse or 
prayer, seem to be more full of meanin 
and sink with greater weight into the 
soul. There is a realizing sense that 
God is present, and that we ought to 
be filled with awe at his infinite majes- 
ty. When the people go out of the 
house of worship ; a solemnity rests 
upon their countenances, and fills their 
hearts ; and they feel the impropriety 
of entering directly into trifling or com- 
mon conversation. How afflicting it is 
to hear them, when walking to a place 
of worship, or when standing about the 
house, talking upon every topic that 
occurs ; and immediately after the ex- 
ercises, to see their countenances 


brighten, to hear talking and laughing, 
as though nothing of God or eternit 
had been heard. How much is the Ho- 
ly Spirit grieved by idle chat after a 
sermon and solemn prayers. 
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The characteristics of the work may 
be thus stated. There were some in- 
stances of deep distress; but none of 
that overwhelming kind, in which the 
subjects faint, or fall to the ground, or 
are unable to leave their seats. In 
some Cases convictions were long con- 
tinued, in others the heart was speedi- 
ly bowed. Sume after long distress 
rose almost imperceptibly to a faint 
hope; inotbers the hope was bright and 
satisfying ; no instances of extravagant 
joy, occurred though several were much 
elevated. In convictions the subjects 
were much affected with their guilti- 
ness befure God, as well as with fears 
of everlasting destruction. When the 
sinner was humbled be acknowledged 
his great depravity, his desert of eternal 
condemnation, and his entire depend- 
ence On sovereign grace for acceptance 
in the sight of God; and was pleased 
with the idea of unconditional submis- 
sion to the will and glory of God. One 
prominent feature in the converts was 
a fear of self-deception. Much was 
said on the danger of false hopes, 
which probably bad an influence io 
check flights of joy; for they were 
much and anxiously inquiring how far 
the adversary might possibly beguile. 
Christ appeared very precious to those 
that believed. The following language 
might describe the condition of one 
thus hopefuy renewed. ‘ Behold I am 
vile, what shall I answer thee 2 To me 
belongeth shame and confusion of face. 
I tvel that my carnal mind is enmity 
against God, that in me there dwelleth 
no good thing. I am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me. Christ is the chief- 
est among ten thousand and altogether 
lovely. Whom have I in heaven but 
thee, and there ris none on earth that I 
desire beside thee. Search me O God, 
and know my heart ; try me and know 
my thoughts ; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting. How is it possible 
that | could have neglected Christ, 
aud tived io sin, to this time, with the 
Bible in my hand! Isee that I deserve 
nothing but ruin; and if God had left 
me to my wicked choice, | should have 
hated him forever. O the woaders of 
divive grace in recovering a lost sinner.’ 

The effects of the revival are most 
pleasant. Aspirit of prayer prevails, and 
particular attention to family religion. 

With many persons the riches of 
this world bave lost their charms. 
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Great concern is manifested for the 
salvation of souls that are still careless, 
and continual cries to God are made 
for them. There is a special solicitude 
that the priviliges and comforts of 
the Gospel may be given to Jews and 
Gentiles through the world. There js 
an increasing spirit of liberality in con- 
tributing for the cause of missions, 
The chureh is more animated in union 
and brotherly love. The members ap. 
pear resolved to be more engaged in 
heavenly things, more watchful and 
prayerful in walking with God. The 
church prayer-meeting which has been 
attended weekly now more than a year, 
seems to excite a growing Interest. and 
affords we trust a participation of that 
pleasure which the primitive disciples 
enjoyed on the evening of the sabbath, 
when Christ stood in the midst of them 
and said, Peace be unto you. In short 
they seem resolved to live as the heirs 
of heaven. Their maxim its, Never 
decline. 

On the whole, it has been a serious 
and delightful season. Many souls, we 
hope, have been truly brought home 
to Christ ; but also many we fear have 
quenched the Holy Spirit, and taken 
up their portion in this world; still 
prayer is made without ceasing for 
them. During Mr. N.’s stay with us, 
this place was a common centre of di- 
vine entertainment, in comparison with 
which all the pleasures of this world 
are faint and feeble. The multitudes 
who flocked in from neighbouring con- 
gregations appeared to feel themselves 
richly repaid for their pains; and 
some ofthem carried home the spirit, 
where it spread and operated power- 
fully until the region appeared like the 
garden of God. 

Since the commencement of this re- 
ligious attention 68 persons have been 
received into the Church. There is a 
considerable number also who are belie- 
ved to be the subjects of grace; but are 
afraid to make a public profession, and 
there is a number of minds still deeply 
distressed, that entertain no hope. The 
number of people in this parish is about 
600. Before the revival, 64 were mem- 
bers of the Church, making the whole 
number 132. Supposing all these to 
be christians, what an amount of hap- 
piness will they receive. We are 
filled with wonder at the greatness of 
the work ; but some of these are pro- 
bably deceived ; and how distressing 
the thought of hundreds still in thei 
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sins, Who must perish forever, unless 
they should be born again. We need 
cevival upon revival; and we would 
continue to pray that all the people 
may praise the lord ; and that all the 
varth may be filled with the glory of 
(hrist. Yours &c. 

( JoaB BRACE. 

April 29, 1822. 


City of New-York. 


fhe American Missionary Register for 
,pril, says :— ™ 

«In many of our Congregations, of dif- 
ferent denominations, there is an unusual 
and increasing excitement among the 
professors of religion. In some, this escile- 
ment has extended beyond the circle of 
professors > and inany, we trust, are deep- 
ly impressed with a sense of their guilt 
and their danger, and are inquiring the 
way to Zion with their faces thitherward. 

As stated in the Boston Recorder, ‘ The 
Last Tuesday in February was set apart by 
the Pastor and Elders of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, as a day of Fasting and 
Prayer, for the outpouring of the Spirit on 
the Churches, and a general revival of 
pure and undefiled religion in the city. 
Other churches of the same denomination, 
were inviled to unite: and nearly all the 
Presbyterian Ministers of the city were 
present, witb alarge assembly. ‘The exer- 
cises began at eleven o’cluck, and cun- 
tinued about six hours. They consisted 
in singing, prayers, reading portions of 
scripture, relations of the state of the 
churches, and short addresses.’ 

The first Wednesday in April has been 
appointed by the Pastor and Elders of the 
Presbyterian Church in Vanderwater- 
street, for similar exercises; and the 
Pastors, Elders, and Members of the other 
Presbyterian Churches are invited to 
unite with them on that occasion. 

The Pastors, Elders, and Deacons of the 
same Churches have met once a week, 
for several weeks, for a season of special 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Insome of our Churches, the Pastor, 
Elders, and Deacons, with their families 
hold a weekly meeting for a similar pur- 
pose : and in all our Cliurches, and in sev- 
eral of other denominations, prayer meet- 
ings are multiplied, and thronged. 

It is not our intention at present to give 
a detailed statement. These general 
facts, will, we hope, draw forth the sym- 
pathy and the prayers of Christians 
throughout the country, in behalf of our 
great and guilty city. Whether the pre- 
sent excitement will increase, or soon 
subside, is known only to the King of 
Zion. The work is His, and to Him be 
the glory ascribed.” 
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Extract of aletter from a correspondent da- 
ted Bottle, Fill, Morris County, New-Jer- 
sey, April 11, 1822. 

Through the last fall, and winter, the 
Lord was with us ina still small voice. 
The first Sabbath of last quarter, there 
were five added to the Church here, un- 
derthe Rev. Mr. Bergen. The first of this 
quarter, eleven. The work commenced 
in the east part: it bas since spread gent- 
lv over the Parish. It is now, principally 
in the south west part; where the Lord 
is bowing every knee, and subduing every 
heart. The number who are seeking the 
Lord (apparently) with all the heart, is 
more than one hundred. Of this number, 
including those mentioned above, about 
fifty have passed from death unto life. 
The subjects are, as heretofore, of both 
sexes, and all ages from nine to seventy 
years. 

The work has extended to the parish of 
Morris Town four miles west of this. At 
a conference mecting there last week one 
hundred attended, all deeply impressed. 
How many are subjects of renewing grace 
we know not. 


Extract of a letter from Tyringham, (Berk- 
shire Co. Mass.) dated April 8, 1822. 
We are in this place now visited with 

a reireshing from the Lord. The work 
commenced about three weeks ago, and 
is very rapid ; some are struck under con- 
viction and obtain hopes within twelve 
hours, others in twenty-four. Meetings 
are frequent, and about forty are now re- 
joicing. 


Extract of a letter, dated Sag Harbour, L. 
I. Lord’s day Evening 7th April. 

I cxnnot omit informing you as I know 
it will give you joy to learn, that at our 
Communion, which was held this day, 
Twenty-four members were added to our 
Church, the fruits and hopeful subjects of 
the renewing grace of God. It has been 
with us asolemn, interesting and joyful 
season. ‘That they may all be truly the 
disciples of Christ, and walk worthy of 
their high vocation, is the sincere prayer 
of your unworthy friend. [Relig. Intel. 


From the Woodstock Monitor. 

A coriespondent at Wallingford, Vt. date 
March 14, after mentioning the work of 
grace which has prevailed there, writes, 
‘¢ Twenty-five have been admitted to com- 
munion ; and ten or twelve will probably 
joinsoon. Great harmony and unanimity 
prevail in the church. A general spirit of 
prayer has lately appeared among the 
friends of Zion ; snd the hope is indulged 
that God is about to return, and cause his 
face to shine upon us. 

Another at Addison, March 16, writes, 
‘¢A work of divine grace has been dis- 
played upon the hearts of a goodly num- 
ber, for months past at Moriah, N. Y. I am 
not prepared tostate the number who have 
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hopefully experienced a change of heart. 
Some Christians are charitable for between 
40 and 50. 

May the Lord of all grace continue to 
display his saving power among them, 
bring many to accept the great salvation 
and make glad the hearts of his people. 

At Crown Point are recent appearances 
of the commencement of a geod work.” 

The following pleasing intelligence is 
communicated from Highgate, Maich 20. 
“¢ The Lord has visited Highgate, tor some 
months past, with the special operations 
of his Spirit. As early as June last there 
were several instances of seriousness in 
different parts of the town. During the 
summer and autumn several were added 
to the church. Since that time the atten- 
tion has increased, and the work continu- 
es without any very sensible abatement. 
Thirty-three bave been added to the Con- 

regational church: two are propounded. 
More than this number bave been added 
to the Methodist Society in this place. 
This is the Lord’s work—may we all have 
hearts ts pray for its continuance. 

For two weeks past there have been 
promising appearances in Swanton. Chris- 
tians are engaged, religions meetings are 
increasing, and many sinners appear sol- 
emn.’’ 

From Bridport we learn, that there have 
been 100 hopeful converts during the last 
religious attention there ; and that 64 have 
joined the congregational church, 40 the 
Baptist, and a few tte Methodists. Many 
of these are heads of families, have com- 
menced family prayer, aud lead in the de- 
votion at conferences and prayer meetings. 

A correspondent at Brookfield, 2d inst. 
writes, ‘ The work of reformation still pro- 
gresses gloriously at Randolph; and we 
bave some very favourable appearances 
among us in Brookfield.’ 

‘¢ Let Zion and her sons rejoice.” 


The work at Sutheld, in this state is 


Ordinations and Installations. 


[May, 


still advancing,—as well as that at Westo, 
—which is of more recent origin, 

In our last we published an account of 
the revival in Pittsfield, Mass. There ;. 
a work of grace prevailing in a majority of 
the towns in Berkshire County. Sy. 
ton and Wareham, (Mass.) have bee, 
Visited. 

An extensive and powerful reviya} 
has taken place in Wilmington, Del. We 
learn of Revivals in N. Carolina, Virginia 
and Ohio. 

It is estimated that 200 have experien- 
ced religion during the late revival a: 
Shoreham in Vermont. 

The first Sabbath in last month 60 were 
added to Dr. Spring’s church, New- York : 
30 to that under the pastoral care of Mr 
Cox, in the same city. In the former about 
1000 united in commemorating the dying 
love of the divine Redeemer. : 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The late Mr. Wituineton of the 
city of N. York, has giventothe 
Baptist Church in Oliver-street $10,000 
Tu the General Convention of the 
Baptist Church 
To the American Bible Society 
To the Poor Fund of the Baptist 
Church in Oliver-street 5,000 
To the New-York Baptist Missiona- 
ry Society 
To Columbian College,at Washing- 
ton 5,000 
To the Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary, N. Y. 1,200 


The Treasurer of the American Bible 
Society acknowledges the receipt of 


$4871 59, during the month of March. 


The Treasurer of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $1004 46, during the month o! 
March. 


10,000 
10,000 


1,000 





@rdinations and 


Feb. 18 —The Rev. Lemurr P. Bares, 
was ordained as colleague of the Rev. 
Rufus Wells, over the church and congre- 
gation in Whately, Mass. 

March 13.—The Rev. Hurcuins Tay- 
LoR, was installed Pastor over the Pres- 
byterian church and congregation at Sa- 
lina, N. Y.-Sermon by Rev. John Keep,of 
Homer. 

April 3.—The Rev. JosEpH PENNEY was 
installed, by the presbytery of Rochester 
to the pastoral care of the Presbyterian 
church and congregation in Rechester, N. 
Y.—Sermon by the Rey. Mr. Cook of 


Chili 


qustallations,. 


April 10.—The Rev. Horace HooKkEhs 
was ordained pastor over the Congrega- 
tional church and society in Watertown 
Sermon by the Rev. Professor Fitch of Yale 
College. 

April 10 —The Rev. Sera P. Pappock 
was admitted to the order of deacon, by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell.—Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Noble, of Middletown. 

April 17.—The Rev. JoserpH ELtiot, 
was installed Pastor over the first Baptist 
church and society in Roxbury, Mass.— 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Sharp. 
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Die of Public Affairs. 


FRANCE. 


Ine condition of France is represented 
‘go be more convulsed, than at any tormer 
period since the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. Louis the 18th, has hitherto con- 
ducted the administration of government 
ina manner, Which reflects credit on his 
ynderstanding as well as his heart. Do- 
mestic industry has been encouraged ; 
and the internal resources of the country 
have quickly repaired the waste of war. 
The heavy contributions levied by the al- 
lies for the support of a protecting army 
were satisfied with unexpected facility ; 
and every appearance seemed to indicate 
that, although France had suffered much 
during the storm, still the abolition of 
feodalatés and the distribution of church 
lands, now held by the people as indepen- 
dent proprietors, had imparted new vigor 
to industry, and would secure unexampled 
prosperity to the Nation. The different 
parties or factions in the country, arising 
out of the Revolution, instead of either 
being arranged directly against the throne, 
were cautiously balanced against each 
other. 

But this state of things is for the pres- 
ent changed. The former Ministers of 
the King have given way to the Ultra Ray- 
alists, of whom the present administration 
iscomposed. In pursuance of the views 
of the new ministry, a bill establishing a 
new and more rigid censorship over the 
public journals, has been carried through 
the Chamber of Deputies, and is now on 
its way through the House of Peers. In 
both Houses it encountered the most tu- 
multuous opposition; although its pas- 
sage through the former, was carried by a 
large majority. Should this bill become 
alaw, it will put an end to every vestige 
of the liberty of the press, nor will any of 
the public journals be able to survive, un- 
less they accord with the views of the 
Ministry. 

Since the change of Ministry and the 
tyrannical restrictions attempted to be im- 
posed upon the liberty of the press, more 
disturbances have taken place in the coun- 
try than heretofore—but our information 
is not sufficiently precise to enable us to 
speak with certainty of the extent of these 
disturbances, nor of the causes to which 
they are to be ascribed. 


TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND PERSIA. 


Whether Russia will finally enter into 
war with the Turks and thus afford protec- 
tion to the Greek christians, remains stil! 
in the same state of perplexing uncertain- 


tv. The latest news from St. Petersburgh 
appears, so far as we can judge, more of 
a warlike character. A large army is col- 
lected and ready to take the field. Rus- 
sian officers are said to be daily passing to 
the army; aud iutimations are given that 
the Emperor Alexander, is about to join 
the army in person.—On the otber band, 
the Cabinets of St. James, Versailles and 
Vienna, are decidedly averse to a war he- 
tween Turkey and Russia, for considera- 
tions which are obvious, and the latest ac- 
counts trom Vienna state Austria has de- 
vlared that she ‘ wiil not have war.” 

Between Turkey and Persia there are 
serious difficulties, if not actual war. 

In what manner, the Most High, who 
ruleth in Heaven and earth, has decreed 
the fall of the civil and religious despo- 
lism of the Ottoman power, which has 
waded in blood and trampled under foot 
the cross of Christ, is unknown to man. 
The Almighty sometimes works by the 
still small voice of reason ; sometimes he 
employs the humble Missionary of the 
cross to convey the truth of the Gospel to 
those who sit in darkness, and the shadow 
of death; and, where he sees fit, monarchs 
and armies are raised up to do his will, 
and execute his justice. He can soften 
the heart of the oppressor, or overthrow 
him while boasting of his strength. 
Whether the cup of God’s indignation 
against the cruelties of the Mahommedan 
superstition is yet full, is known only in 
the councils of the Almighty. Disinclined 
as we generally are to the application of 
prophecies, not yet fulfilled, to passing 
or expected events of our own day, still 
when observing the present posture of the 
political relations between Russia, Tur- 
key and Persia, we have sometimes ad- 
verted to the prophesy of Daniel (Chap. 
xi, 44, 45,) and the annotations of the 
pious Dr, Scoit: 

44. “ But tidings out of the east and out 
of the north shall trouble him ; therefore 
he shall go forth in great fury to destroy 
and ulterly make away many.” 

45. ** And he shall plant the tabernacle 
of his palaces between the seas in the glo- 
rious holy mountain: yet Ae shall come to 
lis end and none shall help bim.” 

Mr. Scott, after observing that all at- 
tempts to apply this to Autiochus have 
proved fruitless, remarks “It is more 
probably concluded that this part of the 
prophecy relates to events yet future. 
Some conjecture that the Persians who 
border on the Turkish daminions to the 
east, and the Russians who lie north of 
them, will unite against the Turks: that 
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in the land of Canaan the latter will fix 
their camp with great ostentation, as well 
as wage the war with creat fury; and that 
then they shall receive such a defeat as 
shal! end in the utter subversion of their 
monarchy.” Whatever may be the fate 
of Turkey or the Greek Christians, any 
one might conclude, that these observa- 
tions, instead of being composed fifteen 
or twenty years ago, had been penned im- 
mediately after a perusal of the newspa- 
pers of the present day. 


SPAIN. 


Spain, though not free from internal 
commotion, is we believe more tranquil 
than for some time past. An act of that 
Government against the African Slave 
trade has been recently passed, prohibit- 
ing the detested traffic under severe pen- 
alties, viz.— confiscation of the vessels em- 
ployed, and an imprisonment of ten 
years for all concerned. While we re- 
joice at this event, it is much to be feared 
that the prohibition will be inefficacious ; 
unless a considerable naval force is em- 
ployed to enforce the law, or the nations 
who have abolished the trafic should 
agree to a reciprocal right of search on the 
African coast : a measure which we per- 
ceive recommended under certain modi- 
fications and restrictions, by a committee 
of the House of Representatives, and now 
before Congress. 


UNITED STATES. 


The session of Congress it is supposed 
will end about the 8th instant. The Re- 
port of the Committee recommending a 
recognition of the Spanish provinces in 
America has, as was anticipated, been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives 
with only one dissenting voice ; a unan- 
imity almost unprecedented: and we 
believe the people cordially approve the 
measure. Indeed the origin aud progress 
of the independent governments in Suuth 
America bears, as we stated on a former 


occasion, too neara resemblance to our. 


own, not to produce a lively sympathy 
of feelings, and an earnest wish for their 
future prosperity and greatness. The dif- 
ferent nations are now in the unmolested 
enjoyment of the sovereignty which they 
have assumed,—Spain has we believe 
no organized military force in any of these 
countries. The attempts of the mother 
country to send an army to her provinces 


in South America, entirely failed ; ang 
the Spanish troops intended for the subju. 
gation of their brethren in America jp. 
dignantly refused to embark—turned thei; 
swords against their employers, and pro. 
duced a Revolution in the Government of 
Spain itself. 

Alter establishing the position that the 
above governments are in fact independ. 
ent, the committee proceed to discuss the 
question whether the United states have ¢ 
right to recognize that inedependence : 
aud ii they have ; whether it is expedient to 
exercise it at the present time? Tuese ques. 
tions are resolved in the affirmative. 

The first depends upona reference to in- 
ternational jaw. Nations independent in 
fact recognise no common — superior; 
Least of all can they submit to any other 
power, the question whether they are 
rightfully a nation. “It is not necessary” 
say the committee “to cite authority tor 
a doctrine familiar to all who have paid 
the slightest attention to the subject ; nor 
to go back for its practical illustration, to 
the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. Long since the chiefs of 
those conflicting houses alternately tri- 
umphed and ruled, and weie alternately 
obeyed at home and recognised abroad, 
according as they successively exercised 
the power,without demonstrating the right, 
—monarchies have become common- 
wealths or republics, and powertul usurp- 
ers have been recognized by foreign na- 
tions, in preference to legitimate or pow- 
erless pretenders. Modern history ts re- 
plete with instances in point. Have we 
not seen the Emperors and Kings of yes- 
terday, receive on the thrones of exiled 
sovereigns who claimed the right to reign 
there, the friendly embassies of other pow- 
ers, with whom those exiled sovereigus, 
had sought an asylum—and have we not 
seen to-day those emperors and kings, thus 
courted and recognised yesterday, reit ol 
their sceptres, and, trom a mere change ol 
circumstances, not of right, treated as 
usurpers, by their successors who, in their 
turn, have been acknowledged and caress- 
ed by the same foreign powers °” . 

The expediency of recognizing thei! 
independence at the present time is next 
discussed and ably enforced. 

{Important points relative to our com: 
mercial policy, and other interesting sub- 
jects, are still before Congress which wé 
intend to notice hereafter. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


We feel much obliged toa SugscrIBER, for the information he has communicated 
CoLEns and REL1GrIosus, will be inserted. 


¥; T. Z. D. are under consideration. 


A.Z.; T.; A.B. C.3 B. G. and P, M. W. are received 








